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AUTHOR»S PREFACE. 



Ths anecdote u/ion which thU hhtory ia 
funded, U taken from truth : no imagination 
could form actions so heroic^ sentiments so 
noble i the heart alofie could insfiire them. 

The daughter who conceivqd, the glorious de* 
^ign of delivering a father fnti^^xile^ and car* 
ried it into execuHvn^^ Jn^ dbjiance qf all its 
various obstacles j^TeoHy^^^ptd^ nay^ exists 
still: should my tai^'iipssf^anp*attractionsy to 
this fact I shall be'^ii^dfifXdd^^/orU. 

I have heard authors daMse^^^yetiresehting 
-virtue in too high a fierfectifln :Jir am I from 
meaning to fillude to^M^pe^^'v^hb fiossess not the 
abilities requisite to atisin" this 'dfMiant iffan^ 
ciful talenf ; but J do kdt conceh^that any au-^ 
thor can be endowed vfith eloquence sufficient to 
add a charm to the beauties of virtue. Virtue 
is in itself so far sufierior to aU that can be said 
of it, that it might indeed afiftear imfiossible, 
could it be represented in its true lights the 
difficulty of this is wh^t I have experienced in 
writing El izas^ r jsr. 

The real heroine is much above mine, and has 
gone through much .tjfiore. In bestowing a guide 
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ufion Elizabeth^ in terminating her journey at 
JMoacow^ I have taken away greatly both front 
her fatigue and danger ; consequently from her 
merit ; but'ak many know not what a child^ at 
once dutiful^ affectionate and enter ftrizing^ is ca-^ 
flabie of fierforming in the service of a fiarentj 
had I rHated the whole^ truths my iale might 
have been accused of improbability ; and a red' 
tal of long fatigue s^ which had not fiower to ejc- 
haust the courage of a heroine of eighteeuy 
mighty however^ have wearied the attention of 
my readers, 

I. must addi that though the scene of the firitt* 
cifial anecdote q^tpjs story is so far removed as 
Siberia, I havi^M extended my researches to 
so distant a sfidV for. traits* %f filial piety ^ and 
still less for th9^ ofthatwnoi tenderness. 

••:•• ."**: ••••. 
:•• !. 



TRANSLATOR'S ADDRj 



Ik the attempt to render this interestixig 
E^igliah, it has been the Tranalator's endeai 
here with exactness^ to the expriessions as ^ 
the sense of the original; with Ijjft.ww of 
as little as the difference of idioin{^i>uld al 
the elegant simplicity of ^ styl^ fyr ;iS'hich : 
Wiis Authoress has be'^r^ sb ju^tT^^isrdmire^ 
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ELIZABETH ; 

OR9 THE 

EXILES OF SIBERIA. 



THE town of Tbbolskow, the capital of Si- 
beria) is situated on the banks of the 
Irtish ; it is bounded on the north by vast forests 
extending to the Frozen Ocean : this immense 
space of eleven hundred yerstesis interspersed 
with rocky mountains, covered with perpetual 
snows ; with barren plains, whose frozen sands 
have never received the impression ot a human 
footstep; and immense rivers, whose icy streams 
have never watered a meadow, nor opened to the 
Bun-beam the beauties of a flower. On advanc- 
ing farther towards the pole, not any of those 
noble productions of nature, whose lofty branches 
afTord shelter to the weary traveller, are to be 
seen ; brambles, heaths, and dwarf birches are 
€)ie only ornaments of this desolate spot ; farther 
still even these disappear ^ morasses, covered 
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with green moss, offer themselves to the view, 
as the last effort of expiring nature, and, beyond| 
tBvery trace of vegetation is lost ; but here, 
amidst the horrors of eternal winter, nature ex* 
hibits some of h^r most majestic spectacles;-— 
the aurora borealis, surrounding the horizon like 
a resplendent avch, emit9 columns, of moving 
light, and frequently offers sights to these hy- 
perborean regions, the wonders ot which are un- 
known to the inhabitants of the southern hemis- 
phere. / To the south of Tobolskow extends the 
tract of country called Ischim plains^ strewed 
with the repositories of the dead, and divided by 
lakes of unwholesome water, separate it from 
the Kirguis, a wandering and idolatrous people. 
On the left it is bounded by the Irtish, which, 
after numerous windings, is lost on the frontiers 
of China, and oif the right by the Tobol. The 
banks of this river are barren^ and consist chiefly 
of fra^men1;s of i-ocks, irregularly heaped, and 
surmounted by a few straggling firs^ at their 
foot, in an angle of the Tobol, is the seignarily 
of Saimka ; its. distance from Tobolskow, is about 
six hundred verstes ; situated in the extnemest 
boundary of the circle, in the midst of ^ desart i 
its environs are gloomy as the sombre light t^at 
illumines them, and dreary as their climate. 

Ischem is, nevertheless, entitled the Italy of 
Siberia, for it has its summer, a terna of nearly 
four months ; but the winter is rigoroti;^ to an 
excess. The north winds, . which blow inces* 
santly during that period, are so severe and pe-i 
netrating, that from th^ monXk of Septeint>er> 
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Tobolskow is paved with ice; a heavy snow 
falls upon the earth, and disappears no more un- 
til the end of May* But, from the time that it • 
begins to dissolve, the celerity with which the 
^rees shoot forth their leaves, and the fields dis- 
play their verdure, is almost incredible ; nature 
does not require more than three days to brirfg 
her plants to perfection ; the blossoms of the 
birch exhale an odoriferous scent, and the wild 
flowers of the fields enamel the ground ; flocks 
of wild fowl of various kinds, from the north, 
play upon the surface of the lakes ; the white 
stork plunges fimong the rushes of the solitary 
marsh to build her nest, which she industriously 
plats with reeds ; and the flying squirrel in the 
woods, cutting the air with his brushy tail, hops 
from tree to tree, and nibbles the buds of the 
pines and the tender foilage of the birch-trees. 
Thus for the natives of these cold regions there 
is a season of pleasure ; but for the unhappy 
exiles who inhabit it there is none. 

The greater number of these unfortunate suf- 
ferers reside in the villages situated on the bor- 
ders of the river from Tobolskow to the boun- 
dary of Ischem ; others are dispersed in cabins 
about the country. The state provides for some, 
but many are abandoned to the scanty subsist- 
ence they can procure from the chase during the 
winter season, and all are objects of general 
compassion in the country they inhabit . Two 
or three verstes from Saimka,in the centre of a 
marshy forest, upon the border of a deep circu- 
lar lake, surrounded with black poplars, was the 
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residence of one of these banished families ; it 
consisted of three persons-^A man about five 
and forty, his wife, and a young and beautifa) 
daughter. 

Secluded in the desart, this family held no 
communication with any one ; the ^ther went 
alone to the chase ; but neither had he, his' wife, 
or daughter, been ever seen at Ssdmk^, Except 
one poor Tartai* peasant, who wsdted on them, 
no human hieing had admission to their dweU 
ling. The governor of Tobolskow only was in- 
formed of their birth, their country, and the 
cause of their banishment ; the secret he had 
not even confided to the lieutenant of his juris- 
diction, who was established at Saimka. In 
committing the exiles to his care, he had only 
given orders that they might be provided with 
a commodious lodging, a garden, food and rai- 
ment, accompanied with a strict charge to hin- 
der them from any communication wh^teveV, 
and particularly to intercept any letter they 
might attempt to convey to the court of Russia. 

So much consideration, united to so much 
mystery and such strict precaution, raised a sus- 
picion that the simple name of Peter Spritiger, 
as well as one more illustrious, concealed mis* 
fortunes of no common nature, the result^ per- 
haps, of some great crime, or possibly caused 
by some cruel injustice* 

But every endeavour to discover the secret 
having been ineffectual, curiosity was soon ex- 
tinguished, and all interest in the fate of the new 
exiles died with it j they vircre never seen, and 
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were soon forgotten : if, in pursuit of the chjAse, 
some straggler, penetrating into the forest, 
reached the lake, and enquired the name of the 
inhabitants of the hut upon its borders ; that 
<< they were unfortunate exiles,'* was the only 
answer he could obtsdn; and, on quitting the 
spot) a secret prayer that the Almighty might 
one day restore them to their country, was the 
tribute of compassion he bestowed. Peter Sprin- 
ger had built his little habitation himself; it 
was of the wood of fir-trees, thatched with straw; 
masses of rocks defended it from the rude blasts 
of the north wind and from the inundations of 
the lake. These rocks were of a soft pealing 
granite, which, in their exfoUatiofi, reflected the 
rays of the sun ; in the early days of spring, 
mushrooms sprung from their crevices ; some 
of a pale pink, others of a saffron color, or of a 
p;reyish blue, like those of the lake Baikal ; and 
m those cavities in which the hurricanes had 
thrown up^the earth, shoots of pines and service 
trees buried their roots and raised their tender 
bnmches. 

On the southern side of the lake, the forest 
consisted only of underwood, thinly spread, 
which left open to the view, the extensive 
plains beyond, covered with burying places and 
monuments of the dead $ many had been pillag- 
ed, and the bones were scattered over the 
ground : remains of a nation that had been con- 
signed to eternal oblivion, had not the jewels 
and gold buried with its people in the bowels 
of the earthy revealed to avarice its existence. 
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West of this great plain, a little wooden cha- 
pel had been erected by the Christians; on this 
side, tKe tombs had been respected, under the 
cross which adorned it : the honored memorial 
of every virtue : men h^d not dared to profane 
the ashes of the dead. In these plains of Step- 
pes, (the name they bear in Siberia) Peter 
Springer, during the long and severe winter of 
this northern climate, spent his days in hunt- 
ing ; he killed elks which feed on the leaves of 
the willow and poplar 5 'sometimes caught mar- 
tins, and more frequently ermines, which are 
very numerous in that spot ; with the money he 
obtained for their fur, he procured from Tobol- 
skow different articles which might contribute 
to the comfort of his wife, or the education of 
his daughter. The long winter evenings were 
dedicated to the instructioirof the young Eliza- 
beth; seated between her parents, she read 
aloud some passage of history, while Springer 
called her attention to those parts which could 
. elevate her mind, and Phedora, her mother, to 
all those whi6h could render it tender and com- 
passionate t one pointed out to her the beauties 
of heroism and glory, the other all the charms 
of piety and benevolence 1 her father reminded 
her of the dignity and sublimity of virtue, her 
mother of the support and consolation it aftprds ; 
the first taught how highly to revere, the latter 
how' carefully to cherish it. ' From these com- 
bined instructions Elizabeth acquired a disposi- 
tion equally heroic and gentle, uniting the cou- 
rage and energy of Springer to the angelic mild- 
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ness of Phedora ; she was at once ardent and en- 
terprising as the exalted ideas of honor she had 
imbibed could reader her, docile and submis- 
sive as the votary of love. 

As soon as the snow began to melt, and a 
slight shade of verdure appeared upon the earth, 
the whole family v^s employed in the culture 
of their garden : Springer turned up the ground, 
while Elizabeth sowed the seeds prepared by 
the hand of Phedora. The little enclosure was 
surrounded by hedge-rows of alder, of white 
cornel, and a species of binch, much esteemed 
in Siberia, as its blossom is the only one that 
yields a fragrant scent. At the southern side 
of his plantation, Springer liad built a sort of 
green-house, in which he cultivated, with par- 
ticular care, certain flowers foreign to the cli- 
mate; when they^carae to perfection, he would 
gather ttiem, and pressing them to his lips, or- 
nament the brow of his daughter, saying, " Eli- 
zabeth, adorn thyself with thejHowers of ihy na- 
tive country, their fate resembles thine ; like 
thee they flourish in a foreign land. Oh I may 
thy end be more fortunate than theirs !" 

Except during these moments of emotion, he 
was always calm and silent upon the subject of his 
misfortunes. For hours together he would con^ 
tinue buried in the deepest thought, seated on the 
same spot, his eyes fixed upon the same object. 
The paresses of his wife could not alleviate his 
grief, and the sight of his daughter seemed even 
to encrease it. He would sometimes take her 
in his arms, and pressing her to liis bosom, ex- 
B 
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claimy presenting her to her mother, ^Take 
'her Phedora; take thy child; her fate and thine 
rend my heart : Ah ! why wouldst thou follow 
me ? Hadst thou abandoned me to my ovrn suf^ 
ferings, hadst thou not insisted upon partaking 
of them, it seems to me that even in this diesart 
I could have been content, ^knowing thee and 
my child to live happy and respected in our na* 
tive land." The gentle Phedora wept for his 
distress ; her looks, her words, her actions, all 
bore testimony to the tender, the sincere direc- 
tion which attached her to her husband. She 
could have known no happiness separated from 
him nor did she regret so forcibly their exile 
from their country, their Ml from grandeur, 
when she reflected that high dignities, places 
of trust and danger, might have detained him at 
a distance from her : in exile he never quitted 
her ; and therefore she could have always .re- 
joiced in banishment, but for the grief she endur* 
ed at seeing the affliction of her soul's best 
beloved. 

Although Phedorahad passed the first seasoii 
of youth, she was still beautiful ; devoted to her 
Creator, her husband and her child, time could 
not efface the charms that innocente and virtue 
had imprinted on her countenance. She seemed 
%o have been born for love in its greatest purity ; 
and if such were her destiny, it had been fulfilled. 
Attentive to the most triflingwishesof her bus* 
band, she watched his looks to discover what 
Could contribute to his comfort orpleasure, that 
ihp might execute his wtshe^ before he hsicl 
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expressed it. She prepared their repasts herself. 
Order? neatness, ^nd comfort reigned in their 
little abode ; the largest apartment it contained 
served as a sleeping room for herself and Sprin- 
ger ; it was warmed by a stove ; the walls were 
decorated with the drawings and work of Phe- 
dor,a andher d?iughter, and the windows were 
glazed — an unusual luxury in this country, and 
which they owed to the profit Springer derived 
from the chace. Two small rooms composed 
the rest of the hut ; one was occupied by Eliza- 
beth ; in the other, where the garden and kitchen 
utensils were kept slept their only attendant. 

Their days were spent in domestic occupa- 
tions, in making different articles of clothing 
out of the skins »f the rein-deer, dying them 
with a preparation from the bark of the birch, 
or lining them with thick furs 5 but when Sun- 
day arrived, Phedora secretly lamented being 
debarred from attending divine service, and 
spent great part of the day in prayer. Pros- 
trate before the God of all consolation, she in- 
voked him in behalf of the ol)jects of her ten- 
derness; and if her devoUon daily increased, 
one of the principal causes was, that her ideas 
arid her expressions became more eloquent and 
better adapted to bestow that consolation her 
husband so much required, in proportion as her 
soul became elevated by devotion. 

The young Elizabeth knew no other country 
than that desolate one, which, from the age of 
four years, she had inhabited : in that she dis- 
tf6«ered beauties which nature bestows upon 
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those spots ishe has most neglected ; and inno^ 
cence finds pleasure every where ; she amused 
herself with climbing the rocks which bordered 
the lake, in search of the eggs of white vultures, 
who build their nests there during summer. 
Sometimes she caught wood*pigjeons to fill a liAle 
aviary, and at others angled for the corrasines, 
which move in shoals, their purple shells, wliich 
lie against one another, appearing through the 
water like a sheet of fire covered with liquid 
silver. It never occurred to the happy days of 
her childhood that there could be a lot more 
blessed than her own. Her health was esta- 
blished by the keen air she breathed ; and in her 
light figure were united agility and strength ; 
while on her countenance, which was the em- 
blem of innocence and peace, each day seemed 
to disclose to her fond parents some new 
charms Thus, far removed from the busy 
world and from mankind, did this lovely maiden 
improve in beauty for the eyes only of her pa- 
rents, to eliarm no heart but theirs : like the 
flower of the desart which blooms before the 
sun, and arrays itself in not less brilliant colours, 
because it is destined to shine only in the pre- 
sence of that luminary to which it owes its 
existence. 

The most fervent affections are those which 
are concentrated in few objects : thus Elizabetli, 
who knew no one besides her parents, (conse- 
quently could love no one but them,) loved 
them with a fervor that scarcely admitted of 
comparison; they were the protectors of her 
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claldhQod, th^ partakers of her amusements» 
her only ftociety ; she knew nothing but what 
they had tatji^ht her ; to them was she indebted 
for her talents, her knowledge, her studies, her 
recreations, and every thing ; and feeling that 
without them she could do nothing, enjoy noth* 
ing, she delighted in a dependence that was felt 
only through the medium of the benefits result- 
ing from it. When reason and reflection, how- 
ever, succeeded to the carelessness of child* 
hood,*^ Elizabeth observe^d the tears of her mo- 
ther, and perceived that her father was unhappy. 
She often entreated to be told the cause, but 
could obtain no other answer than that they re-r 
gretted their country ; but with the name of 
that country, op the rank they held in it, they 
had never trusted her, fearing to excite a vain 
regret by informing her of the elevated rank 
froin which they had been precipitated into ba- 
nishment. From the time that Elizabeth disco- 
vered the affliction of her parents, her thought? 
no longer £owed in the same train, and^the 
whole tenor of her life Was changed. The inno* 
cent amusements she had so much enjoyed, lost 
all their attractions ; her aviary was neglected -^ 
her plants were forgotten : when she went down 
to ^he lake, it was no longer to cast the bait, or 
to navigate her little canoe, but to meditate pro* 
foundly upon a scheme which had become the 
sole occupation of her mind. Sometimes seated 
upon the point of a rock, her eyes fixed upon 
the watery of the lake, she reflected upon the 
griefs of ber p^irents and on the means of alle-^ 
'^ 8 ^ 
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viating them. They wept for their country ; 
Elizabeth knew not where this country was, but 
that they were not happy out of it was sufi&cient ; 
all her thoughts were directed to devise some 
plan for restoiing them to it. She would then 
raise her eyes to Heaven to implore assistance, 
and would remain buried in a reverie so pro- 
found, that the snow, falling in large flakes, and 
beating with violence against her by the wind, 
could not disturb it ; but if her parents called, in 
an instant she would descend lightly from the 
tops of the rocks to receive the lessons of her 
father, or to assist her mother in her domestic 
avocations. But with them or alone, whether 
engaged in reading or occupied with her needle, 
one ojnly idea pursued her ; one project held 
constant possession of her mind: this project 
she kept profoundly secret, resolved not to re- 
veal it till the moment of her departure should 
arrive. 

Yes: she, determined to tear herself from the 
embraces of her parents — to go alone ^ on footj 
to Petersburg, and to implore pardon for her 
father ; such was the -bold design which had 
presented itself to her imagination, suah was the 
daring enterprize, the dangers of wmich could 
not daunt the heroic courage of a younig and tim- 
id female. She beheld in their stroimgest light, 
many of the impediments she must lovercome, 
but her confidence in God, and -the aMorof her 
wishes encouraged her, and she felljconvinced 
that she could surmount them allf As her 
scheme, however, began to unfold it*!eif| and she 
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treflected upon the means of 'carrying it intq 
execution, her ignorance could not fail to alarm 
her; she had never been beyond the forest she 
inhabited ; how then could she find her way to 
Petersburg ? how travel through countries in- 
habited by people who spoke a language un- 
known by her ? She must live upon charity ; to 
submit to this, she recalled to her aid'those pre- 
cepts of humility her mother had carefully in- 
culcated ; but her father had so often spoken of 
the inflexibility of mankind, that she dreaded a 
dependance upon their compassion. Elizabeth 
was too well acquainted with the tenderness of 
her parents, to indulge the hope that they would 
facilitate her journey. It was not to them she 
could in this instance have recourse. To whom 
then could she apply in a desart where she lived 
separated from the rest of the world ? to whom 
address herself in a dwelling, the entrance to 
which was forbidden to every human being? 
Still she did not despair ; the remembrance of 
an accident to which her father had nearly fallen 
a victim, had engraven upon her mind that there 
is no place so desolate in which Providence can- 
not hear the prayers of the unfortunate, and 
send them help. 

Some years back Springer had been delivered 
from imminent peril, upon one of the high 
rocks which form a boundary to the Tobol, by 
the intrepidity of a young stranger. This youth 
was the son of M. de Smoloff, the Governor of 
Tobolskow ; he came every winter to the plains 
of Ischem to hunt elks and martens, and some- 
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bears, which haunt lii great numbers the 
ons of Saimka. In pis dangerous chace, 
.d met Springer, andf had been th» means 
(ring his life. From that day, the name of 
off had never been mentioned in the abode 
5 exiles but With reverence and gratitude; 
beth and her mother felt the most lively 
;t at not knowing their benefactor, that 

might offer him their acknowledgments 
)enedictions ; daily they offered them to 
m for him ; and indulged the hope, at each 
n of the hunting season, that chStnce might 
him to their hut ; but they hoped in vain ; 
itrance had been forbid to him, as to all^ and 
mented not the restriction, as he was yet 
ant of the treasure this hi^imble habitation 
lined. 

^vertheless, since Elizabeth had felt the 
ulty in leaving the desart, without some 
in aid, her thoughts had often rested upon 
g SmolofF. Such a protector would have 
pated all her terrors, and might have van* 
led all the obstacles that opposed her ; who 
r calculated than he to give all the infor- 
)n she required respecting her j6urhey 

Saimka to Petersburg, to instruct her in 
urest method of getting her petition deli- 
1 to the Emperor ; and shpuld her flight ir« 
i the governor of Tobolskow, vho more 
r than a son to soften his resentment, move 
Dmpassion, and save her parents from being 

responsible for the tr^sgression o( their 
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Thus did she reflect oh all the advantages 
which might result frotn such a support ; and 
as winter approached, she formed a resolution 
not to let the hunting season pass away, without 
taking some measures to inform herself whether 
young Smoloff were in the country, and if so, of 
seeking an opportunity of seeing and speaking 
to him. 

Springer had been so much affected by the 
terror of his wife and daughter at the recital of 
the danger he had incurred, that he had promised 
never again to engage in the bear-hunt, nor to 
extend his walks beyond the plain but in pur- 
suit of squirrels or ermines. Notwithstanding 
this promise, Phedora could not see him depart 
for a distance without terror, and till his return 
she continued in a state of agitation and anxiety, 
as if his absence had been the presage of some 
calamity. 

A heavy snow, congealed into a solid mass 
by a frost which had raised the thermometer 
above thirty degrees, covered the earth, when 
on a finip morning of the month of December, 
Springe^' took his piece, and prepared for the 
chace. Before his departure he embraced his 
wife and daughter, and promised to return before 
the closeof day; butthe hour had passed, night 
approached, and Springer came not. Since the 
adventure which threatened his life, this was 
the first time he had failed in the strictest puYic- 
tuality, and the terror of Phedora knew no 
bounds ; Elizabeth, while she partook of itf 
sought every measure to tranquiiize her ; she 
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would have flown to seek and succour her father, 
but she had not resolution to leave her mother 
in the agony in' which she beheld her. At 
length/ however, the delicate and fearful Phe- 
dora, who had never been beyond the banks of 
the lake, roused to exertion by the violence of 
her alarm, resolved to accompany her daughter, 
and) could she find her husband, to incur any 
danger in offering him assistance. They went 
together through the underwood of the forest, 
towards the plain ; the air was severe in the ex- 
treme ; the firs appeared like trees of ice ; their 
branches were hid under a thick covering of 
hoar frost ; amist obscured the hori^ion ; night's 
near approach gave to each object a still gloomier 
shade) and the ground, smooth as a mirror, refus- 
ed to support the steps of the trembling Phe- 
dora. Elizabeth, reared in this climate and 
accustomed to brave the extremest severity of 
weather, assisted her mother and led her on.— 
Thus a tree transplanted from its native soil, 
languishes in a foreign land, while the young 
suckling that springs from its roots, habituated 
to the new climate, acquires strength, flourishes, 
and in a few years sustains the branches of the 
trunk that nourishes it, protecting by its shade 
the tree to which it is indebted for its existence. 
Before Phedora could reach the plain, her 
strength totally failed ; " My dear mother, rest 
here," said Eliasabeth, *^and let me go alone to the 
edge of the forest ; if we stay longer, the dark- 
ness of the night will prevent me from distin- 
guishing my father In the plain." Phedora sup* 
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ported her&elf against a fir, while her daughter 
hastened forward ; in a few seconds she attained 
the plain ; some of the monuments with which 
it is interspersed are very high ; Elizabeth, stand- 
ing upon one of them, her eyes dimmed with 
tears, gazed around in vain for her father ; all 
was still and lonely ; the obscurity of night began 
to render the search useless; terror almost sus- 
pended her faculties^ when the report of a gun 
restored her hopes. She had never heard this 
sound but from the hand of her father, and to 
her, it appeared a certain sign that he was near; 
she rushed towards the spot from whence the 
noise proceeded, and behind a pile of rocks 
discovered a man in a bending posture, appa- 
rently seeking something on the ground, " My 
father, my father, is it you ?" she exclaimed; he 
turned hastily ; it was not Springer; his counte- 
nance was youthful, and his air noble ; at the 
sight of Elizabeth he stood amazed. <' Oh ! 
it is not my father.'* resumed she in anguish^ 
" but perhaps you have seen him an the plain ? 
Oh I can you tell me where to find him ?'*— « I 
know nothing of your father," answered the 
stranger; " but sur'ely,you ought not to be here 
alone, at this unseasonable hour ; you run a great 

hazard, and should n6t venture." ^^ Oh l" 

interrupted she, " I fear nothing but loosing 
my father."' As she spoke, she raised her eyes 
to heaven : their expressions revealed at once 
firmness in affliction, dignity united with soft- 
ness ; they expressed the feelings of her soul, 
and seemed to foretell her future destiny. The 
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Stranger had never seen, his ihiagination had 
never painted a vision like Elizabeth : he almost 
believed himself in a dream. When the first 
emotions of surprise had subsided, he enquired 
the name of her father ; " Peter Springer,** she 
replied. " How !'* he exclaimed, " you are the 
daughter of the exile residing in the cabin on the 
lake side ! be comforted ; I have seen your fa- 
ther ; it is not an hour since he left me ; he was 
to make a circuit, but must be at home ere this." 
Elizabeth listened no longer, but flew to- 
wards the spot where she had left her mother, 
and called her with a voice of joy, that the 
sound might re-animate her before she could 
explain its cause ; but Phedofa was gone ; the 
terrified Elizabeth made the forest resound with 
the names of her parents : a well known voice 
ar.3wered her from the lake-side ; she redoubled 
her speed, arrived at the hut, and found her fa- 
ther and mother at the door, their arms held 
forth to receive her; mutual embraces were 
followed by mutual explanations, each of them 
had returned home by a different road, but 
all were now united and happy. Not till 
then did Elizabeth perceive that the stranger 
had followed her; Springer immediately recog- 
nised him, and said with profound regret, " M. 
de SmolofT, it is very late ; but alas; you know 
I am not permitted to offer you an asylum here 
even^fora single night." — "M. de SmoloffI" 
exclaimed Elizabeth and her mother, ''our de- 
liverer! is it indeed be whom we behold?" 
They fell at his feet ; and while Phedora, una- 
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ble to express her acknowledgments, bathed 
them with her tears, Elizabeth addressed 
him thus: "M. He Smoloff, three years have 
now elapsed, since you saved my father's life, 
during that period, not a day has passed, in 
which our fervent prayers have not been offered 
up to the Almighty to beseech him to reward 
and bless you." — ^' Your prayers then have 
been beared ;" answered Smoloff with the most 
lively emotion, " since he has deigned to guide 
my foot-steps to this blessed abode ; the little 
good I did, deserved not such a reward.** 

It was now night, profound darkness envel* 
oped the forest ; a return to Saimka at this hour 
would not be unattended by danger, and Sprin- 
ger knew not how to refuse the rights of hos- 
pitality to his deliverer; but he had pledged 
his honour to the Governor of Tobolskow not 
to receive any one under his roof;- and to fail in 
his word solemnly given was a dreadful alterna- 
tive. He proposed therefore to the youth to 
accompany him to Saimka. « I will take a • 
torch," said he ; "I am well acquainted with 
every turn of the forest, and all those places we 
must avoid, and fear not to conduct you safely." 
The terrified Phedora rushed forward to pre- 
vent him ; and Smoloff addressing him respect- 
fully, "Permit me, sir," said he, to solicit a 
shelter in your hut till break of, day ; I know 
what are my father's injunctions, and the mo^ 
tives which compel him to show you so much 
severity ; but I am certain that he would allow 
mc on this occasion to release you from your 
C 
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promise, and I will engage to return shortly to 
thank you in his name, for the asylum you wUl 
have granted me.*' Springer conquered his 
scruples ; he took the young man by the hand, 
cbnducted him into his cabin, and placing him 
near the stove, seated himself by his side^ while 
Phedora, and her daughter prepared their repast. 
Elizabeth was dressed, according to the cos- 
tume of the peasants of Tartary, in trowsers 
made of the skin of the rein-deer, and a short 
petticoat of crimson stuff, looped u(>, while her 
hair falling in graceful ringlets, reached almost 
to the ground ; a close vest, buttoned on the 
side, displayed to advantage the elegance of her 
form, and her sleeves, turned back above the, 
elbow, discovered her ' beautifully shaped arm;, 
the simplicity of her dress seemed to enhance 
the mild dignity of her manners, and all her 
gestures were accompanied with a grace, which 
did not escape the observation of SmolofT, who 
as he watched her, experienced an emotion he 
had never felt before. Elizabeth beheld liim 
with equal delight, but it was a delight pure as 
her mind, founded on the gratitude she owed 
him, and on the hope of his assistance she had 
so long indulged. That Power who dives into 
the inmost recesses of the: heart, beheld n^t in 
that of Elizabeth a single thought which had 
not for its object the happiness of her parents ; 
for to them it was devoted, to the exclusion of 
every other earthly attachment. During the 
collation, young Smoloff informed his compan- 
ibtis that he had been three days at Sabnkay fmd 
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had been informed there that a great number 
of ravenous wolves infested the neighborhood^ 
and it was in contemplation to commence a 
general chace, in the course of a few days, for 
the purpose of destroying them ; at this intel« 
ligence Phedora changed colour. ^<I hope 
said she, addres^ng her husband, <^ I hope you 
will not join this dangerous diversion ; Oh ! do. 
not expose your life, the greatest of my bless- 
ings.**— « Alas, Phedora, what is it you say ?" 
exclaimed Springer, with a sensation of grief 
he could not repress. <« Of what value is my 
life? Were I gone, would it be any longer your 
destiny to remain in this desolate place? Da 
you not know what would restore liberty to your* 
^self and to your child? Do you not know—'* 
Phedora interrupted him with an exclama- 
tion expressive of the anguish of her soul; 
Elizabeth rose from her seat, and approaching 
her father, took one of his hands ; « My father,'* v 
said she, << you know that reared in this forest, 
I am ignorant of every other country ; with you, 
my mother and I are happy ; in losing you, our 
happiness would be lost. I answer for her as 
for my^lf, without you, we could not be happy 
in any situation of the globe ; no, not even in 
that country you so much regret/'— >* You hear 
her M. de Smoloff,*' said Springer ; and you 
think these words should bring me comfort ; 
on the contrary, they plunge the poinard of 
grief still deeper in my bo^om; that virtue, 
which should be my delight, creates new pangs 
wl^en I reflect that it must lie buried in thi$ 
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desart, a sacrifice to me ; my Elizabeth >vill 
never be known, never meet with the admira- 
tion, the love so justly her due." His daughter 
hastily interrupted him ; " Oh my fathef ! pla* 
ced between my mother and you, can you tell me 
I am not loved ? « Springer, unable to moder j 
ate his affliction continued thus — ^^ Never wilt 
thou enjoy that happiness I receive from thee ; 
never wilt thou hear the voice of a beloved child 
addressing thee in angelic words of consolation; 
thy life will be spent without a companion, with- 
out any of the tender the endearing ties of life, 
like a bird wandering in a desart. Innocent Vic- 
tim thou knowest not the blessings which are 
debarred thee ; but I, who no Jonger possess 
the power of bestowing them upon thee, I know 
and feel, how deeply feel their value I" during 
this scene, young SmolofF had in vain endea- 
voured to repress his tears; they had fallen 
more than once ; he had attempted to speak, 
but his voice refused utterance; at last, after a 
pause of some minutes, " Sir," said he, " from 
the melancholy office my father holds, you must 
be well aware I am not a stranger to the sight 
of distress ; often have I travelled through the 
different districts un^er his extensive jurisdic- 
tion. What lamentations have I heard ! what 
solitary wretchedness have I witnessed ! In the 
desart of the dreary Berisow, I have seen men 
who possessed not in the wide world a single 
friend, who never received a caress, nor heard 
the soothing language of consolation ; isolated, 
separated from all mankind, they were not 
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merely banished, their misery admitted of noaU 
leviation."— " And when Heaven has spare<) 
thee thy child," interrupted Phedora, address* 
ing her husband in an accent of tender reproach, 
(^ shouldst thou complain so bitterly ? Had she 
been taken from thee what wouldst thou have 
done ?" Springer shuddered at the idea ; hq 
seized his daughter's hand, and, pressing it tq 
his heart wiih that of his wife, he «aid, regard- 
ing them both tenderly, '< Ah ! Heaven be my 
witness hciw strongly 1 feel that J am riot beref| 
of all. 

As soon as the morning dawned, young Smo« 
Joff took leave of the exiles; Eliipabeth saw hin^ 
depart with regret, for she was imps^tient to rci 
veal her project to him, and to implore his asn 
s^Stance : not a moment's opportunity had pre? 
sensed itself for her to speak to him ;n private i 
her pfirents had never quitted tbe apartment, 
^nd she dould not address him unobserved in 
their presence; she hpped, however, should she 
see him often, to be more fortunate ; and there? 
fpre, as he took leave, said, in the most anxious^ 
manner, ** Will you not come again, M. de 
Smoloff ? Ah } promise me, that this is not to be 
the last time I am to see the deliverer of my 
father." springer was surprised git this address, 
but still more at the manner with which it was 
pronounced, and felt a secret uneasiness. He 
reflected upon the orders of the Governor, with 
^ resolution not to disobey them a second time. 
Smoloff replied to Elizabeth's request, that he 
W^s certain of obtaining from his father an e>:« 
C 2 - 
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ception in his favor, and should go that very daf 
to solicit it " But, Sir," said he to Springer, 
«' when I am asking this favor for myself, can I 
not say any thing from you ? Is there any thing 
you wish for ?" — " No, Sir," answered Springer, 
with unusual gravity, " nothing.*'**-His guest 
looked down dejectedly ; then addressing liim- 
self to Phedora, repeated his question in aearly 
the s^me terms. "Sir," shereplied» " I should 
be glad if he would allow me and my daughter 
to go to Saimka, on Sundays, to hear mass." 
Smoloff undertook to obtain this permission, 
and departed, with the benedictions of the whole 
family, and the secret wishes of Elizabeth for 
bis speedy return. During his walk back to 
Saimka, Smoloff thought only of her. His ima- 
gination had been forcibly struck at her first ap- 
pearance in the desart ; his heart had been 
deeply interested iu the scene which he had wit- 
nessed afterwards between her and her parents, 
be recalled to his memory every word she had 
Uttered ; her looks, her manner i and his mind 
dwelt particularly upon the last words he had 
heard her utter. Without this last address, a 
sort of respect, approaching to veneration, would 
perhaps have deterred him from presuming to 
love her ; but the eagerness with which Eliza- 
beth had expressed a desire of seeing him again, 
the tender sentiment by which her request had 
been accompanied, could not fail to excite a sus- 
picion in his mind that she had been actuated by 
feelings similar to his own. His youthful ima- 
Iginatiou dwelt upon the thought, and persuaded 
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him that no common chance had hroyght ahout 
the adventure of the preceding evening, and 
that a mutual sympathy existed now between 
them ; he was impatient to read^ in the inno- 
cent heart of Elizabeth, a confirmation of all his 
hopes. How far ws^ he from imagining the 
sentiments he was destined, on a future day, to 
discover there ! 

Since SmolofF's visit to the hut, Springer's 
melancholy seemed to have encreased. He re- 
flected upon tl^ generosity, the intrepidity, the 
gentleness of character this young man appear- 
ed to possess ; and. it was ever present to his 
mind that such was the companion he would have 
chosen for his daughter ; but her situation in- 
terdicted the thought 5 and far from being desir- 
ous of seeing SmolofF agaiuj he dreaded his 
return ; for it would have been a far more in- 
supportable affliction than any he had yet expe- . 
rienced to see his child pining under the grief 
of hopeless love. 

One evening, plunged in deep dejection, hia 
head supported by his hand, while his elbow 
rested on his knee, he breathed a heavy sigh ; 
Phedora's ijeedle fell from her hand, and^ fixing 
her eyes upon her husband, with an expression 
of the most heart-felt commisseration^ she im- 
plored Heaven to inspire her with some argu- 
ment that might banish vain regret, and poui* 
the balm of consolation to his wotinded soiil. 
Elizabeth observed them both from a further 
corner of the- apartment, and felt a secret joy 3$, 
she reflected that a day might possibly come 
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"iirhen she «faould be able to restore them t« 
happiness. She doqbted not that SmolofF would 
(ncourage^ and facilitate her enterprise ; a se- 
cret instinct assured her that be would be mov- 
ed by it, and would assist her ; but she feared 
the refusal of her parents, and particularly that 
of her mother* 

Nevertheless, to depart without their know* 
ledge, would be repujgnant to her feelings, na^, 
would be impossible, as she knew not the name 
of their country, nor the nature of the offence for 
which she was to supplicate forgiveness ; it was 
necessary then to discover to them her intention, 
and the present seemed to be a fit moment for 
the disclosure. She bent a knee to the ground, 
to implore aid irom the Almighty, and that he 
would incline her parents to grant her suit; 
then approaching her fatlyer, she stood behind 
him, leaning upon the back of the chairon which 
be was seated, and remained silent for som^ 
moments, in the hope that he would perceive 
^nd speak to her^ but he continued in the same 
dejected attitude, and she broke the silence 
thus : — ^' My father, will you permit me to ask 
you a question ?** He raised his head, and made 
a sign that she might proceed. '^ When M. de 
^moloff asked you, the other day, if you wished 
for apy thing, you answered, no : is it true, that 
tl^ere is nothing you wish for ?" — t < < Nothing 
that he could procure me.'**— « And who then 
could grant your wish ?"—.—«< The hand of jusr 

tice." ^ My father, where is it to be found ?** 

<• 1a U^^yQUj pay child; \)^t if you m^an ujoii 
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earth,— no where." As Springer ceased speaks 
ing, a deeper gloom overcast his brow, and he 
resumed his melancholy position. After a short 
pause^ Elizabeth again broke silence thus. 
" Father, mother," said she, in a tone of anima- 
tion ; " hear me ; I have this day completed my 
seventeenth year ; this was the day on which I 
received from you a being which will be vuluar 
ble Indeed in my estimation, if to you I am allow- 
ed to devote it; to you whom my soul reveres 
and cherishes, as the living images of my 
Creator. From the time of my birth, not a day 
has passed a way, unmarked by your benefits, 
unendeared by tokens of your love ; hitherto, 
the only return in my power to make has been 
gratitude and tenderness ; but what avails gra- 
titude, if it be not shewn ? what avails tender- 
ness, if I cannot prove it ? ■ ■ Oh I my beloved 
parents, pardon the temerity of your child ; once 
in her life she would do for you what, from the 
hour of her birth, you have so unceasingly done 
for her. Condescend them to entrust her with 
the secret of your misfortunes." — "My* child, 
whslt wouldst thou ask ?" interrupted her father. 
" That you would inform me ot as much as it 
is needful for me to know, to be able to prove 
the tenderness I feel : Heaven bear testimony 
to the motive which induces me to make this > 
request." As she uttered these last words, she 
fell on her knees before her father, arid raised 
her eyes towards him, with a look of the most 
moving supplication. An expression so noble 
shone through the tears that inundated her 
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oountenance, and the heroism of her soul refiecti 
ed an air so angelic oyer the humility of her 
attitude, that a suspicion of her hitention instan- 
taneously darted across the mind of Springer. 
Unable to shed a tear, or breathe a sig^, he re- 
mained silent, motionless, struck with a sort of 
awe, like that which the presence of an angel 
might have inspired : no circumstance attending 
his misfortunes had ever had power to move 
his soul to such a degree as the words Elizabeth 
)iad uttered; and his firm spirit, unbroken by 
adversity, was subdued by the voice of his child, 
and attemped in vain to strive against the emo* 
tions that overpowered it 

While Springer continued silent Elizabeth 
remained upon her knees before liim; ^er 
mother approached to raise her; seated behind 
her daughter, Phedora had not seen the motion 
or the look, which had revealed her secret to 
her father, and was still far from imagining 
the trial her tenderness was threatened ,with. 
** Why,'* said she, " why do you hesitate to 
confide in your child the history of our misfor- 
tunes ? Is it her youth that deters you ? Can 
you fear that the soul of our Elizabeth will suffer 
itself to be weakly depressed by the knowledge 
of our reverse of fortune ? 

<< No," replied the father, looking sted&stly 
on his daughter, <' no, it is not weakness I ap- 
prehend from her." From these words, with 
the look which accompained them, Elizabeth 
4oubted not that her father had understood her : 
^he pressed his hand in silence, that he alone 
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iboight comprehend her meaning ; for she kneir' 
the heart of her motherland was glad to retard 
the moment in which it must be afflicted. << Oh» 
Heaven I*' exclaimed Springer, «^ pardon me^ 
that I have dared to repine: I knew the bless* 
logs of which I was deprived, but knew not 
those tiiou hadst in store for me. Elizabeth, in 
this dpe happy day, thou hast made amends for 
twelve years of suffering.**—^* My father,*' she 
replied, <^ say not again there is no real happi« 
ness on earth, when the child of such a parent 
can be blessed with hearing words like these. 
But, speak— -^tell me, I conjure you, your name^ 
that of your country, and the cause of your un* 
happiness ?"— << Unhappiness 1 1 am unhappf 
no longer ; my country is wherever I can live 
with my daughter ; the name in wliicb I place 
my greatest glory, that of the father of £Uza« 
bcth.*'— « Oh, my child !" mterrupted Phedora^ 
<< I did not think the tenderness I bore thee 
eould admit of increase ; but thou hast afforded 
consolation to thy father." At these words 
Springer's firmness was entirely subdued i he 
burst into tears, and pressing" his wife and 
daughter to his heart, repeated, in a voice broken 
with sobs, ^ Pardon, O Most High, pardon an 
ingrate, who presumed to murmur at thy decrees, 
and withhold the- chastisements his temerity ha9 
deset*ved.'^ When these violent emotions had 
subsided, Springer said to his daughter, << My 
child I give you my word that I will inform you 
of every particular you wish to know : but you 
must wait some d^ys s I cannot speak of my 
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stififerings at the moment you have taught me to 
forget them." 

The gentle Elizabeth ventured not to press 
him further, determining to wait with deference 
till, he should feel inclined to give the informa- 
tion he had promised ; but she waited for that 
^moment ift vain ; Springer appeared to dread it, 
and to avoid her ; he had guessed herjntention ; 
and though no language could express the 
gratitude and admiration of this fond parent, his 
tenderness woud not allow him to grant the con- 
Sent he knew she would entreat ; nor did he 
consider himself endued with a right to refuse 
it. This was indeed the only resource from 
which he might hope to be re-established in his 
rights, and to replace Elizabeth in the rank to 
which she was born : but when he reflected 
upon the fatigue she must undergo, the dangers 
she must incur, the idea was insupportable. 
Willingly would he have sacrificed his own life 
to re-establiih his family and to behold his coun- 
try once again, but to risk that of his daughter 
*was a trial to w'liich he felt his courage was not 
equal. 

The silence of her father taught Elizabeth 
the conduct she should pursue : she was cer- 
tain that he had penetrated into her design, and 
had been more deeply affected by it than, she 
had ever seen him ; but had it met his approba- 
tion, would he with so much precaution have 
avoided*speaking to her upon the subject? In- 
deed, when she considered her scheme it seem- 
ed so impracticable that she feared her parents 
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would only risgard it as the effusioo of filial en- 
thusiasm. In order then to place this project 
in a point of view more favourable to its execu- 
tion, sbe must represent it divested of some of 
the greaterubstacles by which it was opposedj 
and to this end must solicit the advice and as^ 
sistance of SmplofiT: with a determination, there- 
fore, to maintain a silence upon the subject, a^d 
not to disclpse the secret entirely to Her parents 
till she had conversed with him, she waited im^ 
patiently for his return. 

Elizabeth foresaw that one of the. strongest 
reasons that would withhold her parents consent 
would be the difficulty of undertaking to travel 
eight hundred miles on foot in the severest cli« 
mate of the earth. To lessen this difficulty as 
much as possible, and to prepare herself for 
hardship and fatigue, she exercised her strength 
daily in the plains of Ischim. Whether the 
snow, drifted by the wind, beat against her witli 
a violence that opposed her passage, or a thick 
mist concealed almost the path before her, she 
relinquished not her resolution, sometimes in 
contradiction even to the wishes of her parents^ 
accustoming herself by degrees to indure the 
inclemency of weather, and their disappro* 
batipn. 

Siberia is subject to sudden storms ; fre-* 
quently during the winter Reason, when the sky 
appears the most serene, dreadful hurricanes 
arise instantaneously, and obscure the atmos* 
phere. They are impelled frdm the opposite 
sides of the horizon; and when they meet». the 
D 
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Strongest trees in vain oppose their violence : 
in vain the pliant birch be;ids to the ground ; 
Us flexible branches with their trembling leaves 
are broken and thrown down ; the snow rolls 
from the tops of the mountsdns, carrying with 
it enormous masses of ice, which break against 
the points of the rocks ; they break in their 
turn; and the wind, carrying away the frag- 
ments, together with those of the falling huts, 
ih which the trembling animals have in vain 
sought refuge, taises them high in the air, and 
dashing them back to the earth, strews the 
ground with the ruins of nature. 

One morning in the month of January Eliza- 
beth was overtaken by one of these terrible 
storms ; she was in the plain near the chapel : 
and as soon as the sudden obscurity of the-sky 
presaged the approaching tempest sought shel- 
ter under its venerable roof: the furious wind 
soon attacked this feeble edifice, and shaking it 
to its foundation threatened every instant to 
level it ^ith the ground. Elizabeth, bending 
before the altar felt no fear : the storm she had 
heard destroying all around her, created no sen- 
sation in her breast but that of a reverential 
^we, caused by a natural reflection on the Om- 
nipotent Being from whose hand it came. As 
her life might be servipeaWe to her parents, she 
felt a confidence that Heaven would, for their 
isake, watch Kjver and guard it, till she had de- 
' fevered them from suffering. This sentiment 
approaching almost to superstition, created by 
the fervor of her filial piety, inspired Elizabeth 
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with a tranquillity so perfect, that in the midst 
of warring elements, with the thunderbolts of 
Heaven falling around her, she yielded calmly 
to the heaviness which oppressed her, and, ly*- 
ing down at the foot of the altar, before which 
she had been offering up her prayers, fell into 
a slumber, secure and peaceful as that of innor 
cence reposing on the bosom of a father. 

On this very day, Smoloff returned from To- 
bolskow; on arriving at Saimka, his first care 
was to repair to the habitation of the exiles* 
He brought the permission Phedora had solif 
cited ; her daughter and herself were at liberty 
to attend divine service at Saimka every Sun- 
day ; but so far from extending this indulgence 
to Springer, the orders of the court regarding 
him were more strict than ever; and in allow- 
ing young Smoloff to see him once more, the 
Governor of Tobolskow had consulted bis keU 
ings rather than his duty : but this visit was to 
be the last; of this his father had exacted a 
solemn promise. Smoloff was grieved to the 
soul at so much severity; but as he drew near 
the dwelling of Elizabeth, his melancholy dis- 
persed ; he thought less of the pain of taking 
leave under the truel restriction imposed upon 
him than of the delight he should experience in 
Bceing her again. 

In the first ardent pursuit that occupies the 
youthful mind, the enjoyment of the present fcr 
licity is so animated, so complete, that it pblite- 
rates all idea of futurity, and engrosses the soul 
so entirely, that no room is left for the j^ticipa^ 
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tion of future distress ; happiness is a sensation 
too delightful in youth tb admit of a thought 
upon the instability of its duration. But when 
upon entering the cabin Smoloff looked around 
for Elizabeth in vain, and reflected that he 
might not be able to prolong his visit till her 
return, his disappointment was too apparent to 
escape the most superficial observation. In 
vain did Phedora address him in the most af- 
fecting terms of gratitude, blessing the hand 
which had re-opened for her the house of God, 
as well as preserved the life of her beloved. In 
vain did Springer call him the protector, the 
comforter of the afflicted ; he appeared nearly 
insensible to their discourse, and in the little he 
spoke, the name. «f Elizabeth every instant es- 
caped his lips. His evident embarrassment 
partly betrayed the situation of his heart, and 
the disclosure rendered him dearer to that of 
Phedora ; the love of which her daughter was 
the object, could not fail tp flatter her pride, 
the indulgence of which yields the highest gra- 
tification, the pride of a mother. 

Springer, less open to this tender weakness, 
and fearing only that his daughter would dis- 
cover those sentiments which might disturb her 
peace, reminded SmoloflT of the obedience due 
to his father, with the hope of putting an end 
to a visit which, by divers pretences, SmoloflT 
sought to prolong. It was at this period that 
the storm arose ; the parents trembled for the 
safety of their child. « Elizabeth ! Oh, Eliza- 
beth I What will become of my Elizabeth ?" ex- 
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claimed the agonized mother. Springer took 
his stick in silence, and went to seek his dangh^ 
ter; SmolofT rushed after him: the tempest 
raged with the most terrific violence on every 
side ; the trees were torn up by the roots, and 
an^ttempt to cross the forest was attended by 
the most imminent danger. Springer remon-^ 
strated with SmolofF, and endeavoured to deter 
him from following, but in vain ; SmolofF saw 
all the danger, but rejoiced that an opportunity 
should pfifeT for him to enoounter such for the 
sake of Elizabeth ; he would give a proof of an 
affection he would have scarcely dared to de- 
clare to its object. 

They were now in the middle of the forest* 
" On which side shall we turn 1" asked Smo- 
loff. — ^ Towards the plain," Springer replied ; 
" she walks there every day, and has prol^ably 
taken shelter in the chapel." They said no 
more ; their anxiety was equal ; stooping to, 
shelter their heads from the blows of the bro-» 
ken boughs, and of the ' fragments of rocks 
which the wind scattered about, they walked 
forward as fast a3 the ^now, which beat in their 
laces would permit, 

On gaining the plain, the danger with which 
they had been menaced from the falling of the 
trees ceased; but in this exposed situation, 
they were sometimes driven backwards, aftd at 
others thrown down by the violence of the tem- 
pest. At last they reached the little chapelj in 
which they hojped Elizabeth had taken refuge; 
but when th^ beheld this dangerous shelter, 
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the walls of which consisted only of dlightly 
Joined planks, that seemed ready every instant 
to fall, and become a pile of ruins, they began 
to shudder at the idea that she might be within 
them. Animated with renewed ardor, Smoloff 
leaves Springer some steps behind— he enters 
first ; he sees — Is it a dream ? — ^he sees Eliza- 
beth, not terrified, pale, and trembling, but in a 
peaceful sleep before the altar. Struck with un- 
utterable surprise, he stops, points out to 
Springer the cause of his amazement, and both 
impelled by similar sentiments of veneration, 
fall on their knees by the side of the angel 
sleeping under the special protection of heaven. 
The father 6ent over his child, while Smoloff, 
c^Sitirig down his eyes, retired some steps, not 
presuming to approach too near to such su- 
jpreme innocence. 

Elizabeth awoke, beheld her father, and 
throwing herself into his arms, exclaimed, « Ah ! 
I knew thou watchedst over me." Springer 
pressed her to his heart with indescribable 
emotion. "My child,*' said he, "into what 
agonies hast thou thrown thy mother and me I" 
" Oh, my father ! pardon me for causing those 
tears,*' answered Elizabeth, " and let us hasten 
to relieve the terrors of my mother.'* In rising 
she perceived Smoloff. " Ah !" said she in 
gentle accents of pleasure and surprise ; " all 
my protectors have then been watching over 
tne^ Heaven, my father, and you." With ex- 
treme difficulty did her delighted lover repress 
€he emotions of his heart. 
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Springer resumed. « My dear child," said 
he, « thou talkest of rejoining thf mother, but 
dost thou know whether it will be possible? 
whether thou wilt be able to re^st the violence 
of a tempest that M. de SmolofP and I seem to 
have escaped from but by a miracle."— ——<< I 
will try," answered she ; " my strength is great- 
er than you think ; and I rejoice in an opportu- 
nity which enables me to shew you how much 
it is capable of performing when the consola^ 
tion of my mother calls forth its exertion." 

As she spake unwonted courage beamed in 
her eyes; and Springer perceived that her en- 
terprise was far from being relinquished ; she 
walked between her father and SmoloiT, who 
supported her together, and sheltered her head 
with their wide mantles. How much did 
SmolofT rejoice in that boisterous wind which 
obliged Elizabeth to trust to him for support I 
He thought not of his own life, which he would 
gladly have exposed a thousand times to pro- 
long those moments ; he feared not even for 
that of Elizabeth, which, in the extacy that pos- 
sessed him, he would have defied the elements 
combined to hinder him from preserving. 

The sky now began to resume its serenity, 
the clouds dispersed, and the wind ceased by 
degrees; Springer recovered his spirits, but 
those of SmolofF were depressed ; Elizabeth 
withdrew her arni, and chose to walk on unas- 
sisted, for she was desirous of braving* before 
her father, the remainder of the storm ; she was 
proud of her strength, and eager to display be- 
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ibre him a proof of. it ; with the hope of con« 
yincing him that it would not fail when she 
should undertake to obtain his pardon, were it 
necessary to go to the remotest extremity of' 
the earth to seek it. 

Phedora received them with transports of joy 
and tenderness, blesdng Heaven that had re- 
stored them to her ; she comforted her daughter, 
who grieved for the tears she had caused, dried 
her dripping garments, and, taking off her fur. 
bonnet, smoothed her long hair. For these ma- 
terial cares, so tender, though trivial, which 
Elizabeth received daily from the hands of her 
mother, her affectionate heart became each day 
more grateful ; young Syioloff wasr affected at 
witnessing them ; and felt that in becoming the 
husband of Elizabeth, it would be a happiness 
scarcely inferior to become tht son of the amia- 
ble Phedora. 

The storm was now entirely subsided, and 
night began to spread its dark shade over the 
cloudless sky. Springer pressed the hand of his 
guest, and, with a mixed sensation of sorrow 
and tenderness, reminded him it was time to 
depart. Elizabeth then learned, for the first 
time, that he was come to take a farewell.— « 
The colour forsook her cheeks at the intelli- 
g^ce, and her embarrassment was visible. 
" Wh^t" said she to him, «< shall I see you no 
more then?" — ^^ Oh, yes I" replied he eagerly, 
^' as long as you inhabit these desarts, and I am 
free, I shall stay at Saimka, I shall see you at 
church wheqever yoi| goipe^and I ^hal^s^Q yQ\j 
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#n the plain^ upon the banks of the lake, where •' 
ever this happiness is allowed me.'* He stopped 
suddenly, astonished himself at his feelings, and 
at what he had uttered : but Elizabeth did not 
Understand him : in all he had said she only re- 
marked the certainty of their meeting again, 
and that she should be able to consult him upon 
her enterprise. Comforted by these hopes, she 
took leave of him with less regret. 

When Sunday arrived, Elizabeth and her 
mother prepared to depart early for Saimka. 
Springer bade them adieu with a degreeof regret. 
Thfe was the first time since his exile that he 
had remsdned alone in the hut ; but he concealed 
this sensation, and blessed them with composure, 
recommending them to the protection of the Su- 
preme Being they were going to invoke. The 
weather was fine ; the young peasant served them 
as a guide through the forest of Saimka; its dis- 
tance appeared short. On entering the church 
every eye was turned towards them ; but theirs 
were reverently cast down, while their hearts 
were fixed upon God alone. They advanced 
to the altar, and, bending before it offered up 
their supplications for the same object ; and if 
those of Elizabeth were more comprehensive 
thhn Phedora's, the Beneficient Being who 
beheld their intentions heard them with equal 
indulgence. 

During the time the ceremony lasted Eliza- 
beth did not throw back her veil ; her thoughts 
were so entirely engrossed by her Creator and 
hep parents, that they did not extend even to 
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him from whom she hoped for protecti<»t. The 
assemblage of voices which chaunted the sacred 
hymns made an impression upon her senses ap- 
proaching to extasy ; her imagination painted 
the heavens openings and the Almighty himself 
presenting an angel to conduct her on her jour- 
ney. This imaginary yisi9n lasted as long as 
the music ; when that ceased she raised her 
head and the first object that presented itself 
was young Smolofif, leaning against one of the 
pillars, at a distance, with his eyes fixed intently 
upon her ; he appeared. to her to be the angel 
God had presented, the guardian angel who 
was to assist her in the deliverance of her father. 
Her eyes beamed confidence and gratitude; 
Smoloff was moved by their expressions ; it 
seemed to be ip unison with what passed in his 
mind ; for he also felt grateful for the happiness 
he enjoyed in seeing her, and in believing him* 
* self beloved. 

As they left the church, he offered Phedora 
to conduct her to the entrance of the forest in 
his sledge : she ^.consented with pleasure, as it 
would be a means of rejoining sooner her 
beloved Springer; but this arrangement was 

source of mortification to Elizabeth ; she had 
flattered herself that, in the course of a. walk, 
some opportunity would have occurred of speak- 
ing to Smoloff "in private ; in a carriage she 
knew it would be impossible ; and, could she 
sp^ak before her mother, who yet in perfect 
ignorance of her design, would, on its first dis- 
closure, reject it with terror, and forbid him to 
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afford her any assistance ? Again, then must 
she lose the chance of opening her scheme to 
him, from whom alone s^e lo6ked for help, and 
let an opportunity pass that had appeared so 
favourable, and might be perhaps the last. Her 
mind was agitated and perplexed ; the sledge 
had already passed the border of the forest ; 
Smoloffhad declared he could n<ft go beyond it; 
but wanting resoludon to leave Elizabeth, he 
went on till thef reached the banks of the lake; 
they stopped; Phedora descended first, and, 
taking his hand, said, <^ Will you not sometimes 
walk this way.?'* Elizabeth, Who followed her 
mother, whispered in a hurried voice — " No, 
not this way, but in the little chapel on the 
plain, to-morrow.'* Thus did she appoint a 
meeting, without thinking of the appearance it 
might bear to SmolofT ; she fancied that she had 
spoken only of her father ; and on seeing in his 
countenance that her request had been heard, 
and would be granted, hers brightened with joy. 
While Phedora and her daughter walked to- 
wards iheir . dwelling, Smoloff returned alone 
across the forest,' plunged in a reverie of the 
most delightful nature. After what he had heard, 
how could he Kloubt that Elizabeth loved him? 
And with the knowledge he had of her, how 
could this certainty fail to create the most lively 
emotions of joy.? He had never beheld beauty 
to equal hers ; he had lately seen her in the pre- 
senceof her Maker, the image of piety and inno- 
cence ; he had seen repeated proofs of the ten- 
dernessof her heart, in her conduct towards her 
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parents ; how indeed could a heart 30 tender, &il 
of being moved to love the man to whom a 
lather's life was owing ? Ingenuous and candid 
al^ the pupil of nature, educated far from man- 
kind, how should she have acquired the art of 
conpealing her sentiments ? He only wondered 
that she should wish to see him unknown to her 
parents^ but bt easily pardoned an indiscretioa 
which he dared to attribute to excess of love. 

It was not with the embarrassment attending 
a hazardous entex^prise, but with all the security 
of unsuspecting innocence that Elizabeth repair* 
ed on the following morning to the chapel. 
Her steps were lighter and her pace swifter than 
usual ; this was the first movement she had 
made towards the liberation of her father. The 
sun shone with splendour on the snowy plains, 
and thousands of icicles, hanging suspended 
from) the branches, reflected its bright image 
in various forms of beauty and grandeur ; but 
this lustre so brilliant and clear, was less pure, 
less noble, than the soul of Elizabeth. She 
entered the chapel ; Smoloff was not there ; this 
dJ^lay disturbed her ; a slight gloom over-spread 
her countenance. It was not caused by dis^ 
apppinted vanity, nor even by neglected love ; 
no passion, no foible, had at that moment a vacan- 
cy in her hcartto occupy; but she dreaded some 
accident or unfor^een circumstance might pre- 
vent the arrival of him she sd anxiously expect- 
ed. With fervency she implored the Almighty 
not to prolong the perplexity she had for such 
a length of time endured During her syppli« 
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Glidon Smoloff came ; he was astopished to find 
her there before hini) who had hastened with 
all the impatience of k>ve. 

The passions of the human heart are raised in 
the search of their gratification^ but Elizabeth 
afforded a proof this day that virtue, in the per* 
formance of its dutyvis swifter still. 

On seeing Smoloff, she raised her hands to 
lieaven ; then turning towards him with a grace- 
fal and expressive motion, '* Ah, M. dc Smo« 
loff!'' said she, «< how impatiently have I waited 
for youl*^ These i^rords, the expression of her 
countenance, the precisepess with which she 
had .kept the rendezvous, ail confirmed in Smo- 
loff the belief that he was beloved ; he was on 
the point of declaring all the fervour by which 
that love was returned, but had not time to an* 
swer. << Listen to me," said she; << I have 
sought this opportunity of seeing you, M. de 
Smoloff, that I might implore your assistance 
in an attempt to restore liberty to my father. 
Will you pron)ise me your aid and counsel ?'' 
These few words confounded all the ideas of 
happiness SmolofT had formed. Distressed, 
embarrassed, he perceived his error ; but it did 
not lessen the love he bore Elizabeth. He 
knelt, she imagined, before God ; but it was to 
her this mark of veneraticm was paid, s^id swore 
to perform the promise she required. 

She resumed her discourse thus ;— " Since 

the dawn of reason enlightened my soul, my 

parents have been the sole objects of my 

thoughts ; their love my greatest Messing ; thieir 

E 
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happiness my only wish. They are miserable. 
Heaven calls me to their relief and hai^ led you 
to this spot to help me in fulfilling my destiny. 
My desi^ is to go to Petersburg^ to solicit the 
pardon of my father.** Smoloff made a sign of 
astonishment, expressive of the idea he con* 
ceived of the impossibility of the undertaking ; 
but she hastily continued : « I cannot tell you 
how long this design has held possession pf my 
mind ; it seems to me that I received it with my 
existence; it is the first that I renaember, and 
has never quitted me ; in my sleeping, as in my 
waking moments, it pursues me ; it is that idea 
that has always occupied me when with you ; 
that which has broug:ht me hither ; that which 
has inspired me with courage to dread neither 
fatigue, nor poverty, nor opposition, nor death. 
You see, M. de SmolofP, that it would be in 
vain to remonstrate with me; a resolution like 
this is not to be shaken.'* 

All the flattering hopes of her lover had| 
during this address, completely vanished, but 
he felt an admiration far beyond the powers of 
clpscription ; such heroism in one of Elizabeth's 
age and sex was so greatly above any thing he 
had ever imagined, that his tears, which flowed 
unrestrained, were caused by a sensation scarce- 
ly less delightful than the transports of requited 
Jove. « Happy,** said he, " happy, far beyond 
desart, do I esteem myself, in being thus your 
chosen guide and counsellor; but you know not 
the various obstacles** — ^^ Two only have dis- 
couraged me," interrupted she ; « and perhaps 
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no one could remove them so effectually as 
you." — ^* Speak," said he, impatient to obey. 
« What is there you could ask which would not 
be less than I would perform ?" — ^< The obsta* 
cles are these," answered Elizabeth ; <' I am a 
stranger to the road, and my flight might in- 
jure my father, this last weighs upon my mind 
infinately more than any other ; on you then I 
rely for instructions on every thing that regards 
my Journey—the towns I am to pass through, 
the houses on the hospitality of which I may 
depend for relief, and on the surest method of 
getting my petition presented to the Emperor ; 
but, above ^1, you must promise me that your 
father will npt punish mine for the offence of his 
child." Smoloff pledged his word on this. <^ But, 
Elizabeth," added he, « Do you know to what 
excess the Emperor is prepossessed against 
your father ? Do you know that he regards him 
as his most inveterate enemy ?" — ^^< I am ig- 
norant," she replied, "of what crime they ac« 
cuse him ; I know not even his real name, nor 
that of his country ; but I am convinced of his 

innocence." « How," said Smoloff ; « You 

know not the rank your father held, nor the 
name by which you must speak of him ?" ^ 
" Neither," answered she.—*" Astonishing I" 
he exclaimed ; " Not one suggestion of pride, 
of ambition, in an enterprise to which youp 
whole soul is devoted ^ you know not the hon- 
(ws you would regain : you think only of your 
parents. But , what is grandeur of birth to a 
soul like tiune ? Wbf^t to the sentiments which 
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inspire it, is the lofty name of....." Hold I in- 
terrupted she ; thfc sefcret yott asre ^in^ t6 re- 
real, belongs to ttiy father, and from him fitily 

I must learn it".^ ^^ True," reiJlicd Sraoloff, 

in a tone of enthusiastic admiration, « There ia 
no principle of honor, no point of delicacy 
Irhich is not an inmate in thy soul."-^£lizabeth 
l^esumed the conversation to ask when he would 
give her the inforntation necessary for her ex- 
pedition. " I must tike time to consider it,'* 
answered he ; << but, Elizabeth do you think 
tha:t it is possible for you to traverse ih6 d,500 
verstes n^hich divide Ischim from th^ province 
of Ingria, alone on foot, and ni6neylei^s !'*-<— : 
^< Ah 1" exclaimed Elizabeth, he who sends md 
to the suc6our of my parents will not abtodon 
me." After a short pduse ^molofp r^suined ; 
« It is ithpossible, at least," said he, tb think of 
such an undertaking till the long days of sum- 
mer; now it Would indeed be impracticable i 
$ven the sledges will be stbpped, and the mar* 
shy forests of Siberia would in&Ilibly swallow 
ujp the traveller who should be rash enough to 
attempt to cross them-f I ^i\\ see ybu again in 
a few days, Elizabeth ; then will I inform you of 
my real opinion of this project, which has af- 
fected me so much, I feel at present incapable 
of forming a discriminate judgmeht upon it; I 
will return to Tobolskow, and consult my &th6r 
-—he is the best of men ; there would be much 
more misery in this district, if he were not 
placed over it ; a noble action delights his sool ; 
he cannot however assist you ; duty fordids it ; 
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but I pledge you my honour, that, so far from 
punishing your father for having given exist- 
ence to a daughter so virtuous, it would be his 
greatest glory to call you his : Elizabeth I par- 
don me ; my heart declares itself in defiance of 
opposition ; I know that yours can now hold no 
other senthnent than the glorious one that has 
so long engrossed it, and expect not a return ; 
but should there come a day wherein your pa- 
rents, happy and secure in their native land, no 
longer require your exertions, remember that 
in this desart, SmolofF.saw you, loved you, and 
would have preferred a life of obscurity and 
poverty with Elizabeth in esjile, to all the glory 
that the world could ofifer."-T-He would have 
said more, but tears interrupted his utterance ; 
he was amazed at the extraordinary emotion 
which agitated him ; till then he h^d never felt 
such weakness, but till then he had never loved, 
Eiizabeth was embaiTassed ; the idea of any but 
filial love was to her so new, that she scarcely 
comprehended it ; it might have appeared less 
strange, had her heart beeh free to receive it ;' 
had her parents been happy, Smdloff might 
have been loved ; he may still be loved, should 
4hat event, at a'future period, happen : but while 
they are in affliction, she will remain constant to 
her primitive passion, and to contain two, the 
human heart, comprehensive a9 it is, is not 
formed. 

Elizabeth had never lived in society; she 
was a stranger to its customs and its rules 3 
neYert;hele$s, a sort of decprum, the W^nd^ 
3P ? 
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ant of virtue^ tdught her, tfaat^ after a defela- 
ration of love, she ought not to remain alone 
with the man who had presumed to make it ; 
she was for preparing therefore to lesve the 
chapel, whenSmoloff, who saw her design j said} 
« Elizabeth, have I offended you ? I call to irit- 
ness him who sees the inrndst recesses of the 
heart, that in mine there is not less of respect 
than love ; he knows, that, were you tocomniatid 
it, I would die in silence: how then, Klkzatt^th, 
can I have offended you ?"— '< You have not 
offended me," answered she gently; "but I 
came here only to speak to you in behalf of my , 
parents; now that I have done, IhavtK nothing 
che to say, and am going to rejoin tiiem.'*— 
Well, return then to thy duty ; in associatmg 
me with it, thou hast rendered me worthy of 
thee,, and far from ever wishing in the iaost 
secret thought, to turn thee from its paths, I 
will devote my time solely to thy service, in 
helping thee to fulfil it. 

He then promised to give her, on the follow* 
ing Sunday, at Saimka, all the instructions and 
observations, which might be useful in the execu* 
tion of her enterprise, and they parted. 

When the Sunday arrived, Elizabeth accom- 
panied her mother joyfully to Saimka; she was 
anxious to see Smoloff again, and receive the 
information which might accelerate her def^ar- 
ture; but, the ceremony ended, and Smoloff ap« 
peared not ; Elizabeth was uneasy. While her 
mother still continued praying, she enquired of 
9X\ old woman,, xf M. de Smoloff was ih the 
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eEuf6h; the ansWef* she rec^ved dismayed her: 
ilo; h^ had departed two days since for Tobol" 
skow. The object of her most ardent wishes 
sleem^d thus to fly always before her, at the mo« 
Bient she thought herself on the point of obtain- 
ing it. A thoiisand different terrors presented 
tdeiftseWes to her ifnagination : since SmolofF 
had left Saimka, without remembering his pro- 
ilkise, who could engage that he would remem- 
ber it at Tobolskow? And, if he did, how could 
He perform it ? These thoughts pursued her all 
day, and at night, oppressed by the chagrin of a 
disappointment, (which weighed more heavily, as 
there was no one to whdm she could communi- 
cate it, on the contrary, all her energy had been 
exerted to conceal it from the observation of her 
parents ;) she retired early to her little apart- 
ment, to indulge, unconstrained, the grief which 
overwhelmed her. 

As soon as she quitted the room, Phedora, 
addressing her husband, said, I must disclose to 
you the solicitude #hich disturbs my peace. 
Have you not marked the change in our Eliza- 
beth ? In our society she is absent : the name 
of Smoloff makes her colour : his absence makes 
her unhappy. This morning, in the church, 
her ^yes wandered on all sides, and I heard her 
ask if Smoloff wei*e at Saimka ; She became 
pale as death when informed that he was 
departed for Tobolskow. Oh, Stanislaus! I re- 
ifneVnber, in those days which preceded my union 
Iritth thee, it was thus I changed colour when 
thy name waa prenouftced Mt was Urns my eye* 
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sought th^e in every place, and filled with- ttMss- 
yrhGU the search was vain. Alas I these are 
symptoms of no transient attachment. How can 
I observe them in my child without dread ? like, 
her mother, she is not destined to be happy/* 

« Happy 1" exclaimed Springer, with a sensa- 
tion of poignant regret. " Happy in a desart 
and in exile !".^-" Yes, in a desart, in exile^ in 
every place blessed with the society of him I 
love." 

She pressed his hand to her lip$ : returning 
§oon, however, to the first subject of her dis- 
course, she said, « I fear my Elijsabeth loves 
young Smolofr;and charming as she is, he will 
only behold in her the daughter of a poor exile s 
he will scorn her affections ; and my child, my 
only child will die witli grief at seeing her love 
disdained." Tears suppressed her utterance^ 
and the presence of Stanislaus, which had re- 
moved every affliction of her own, could not 
Qonsole her for that of her daughter. 

Stanislaus reflected for a few moments, then 
answered, « Phedora, my beloved, be comforted : 
I have likewise studied our Elizabeth. Perhaps 
I have seen further than you into what passes in 
her soul. Another idea, and not that of SmolofT 
. engrosses it entirely : yes, I am certain of it. I 
am certain also, that if we were to off'er her to 
Smoloff", he would not contemn the gift, even 
in this desart ; and this sentiment will render 

him deserving of her if ever ^Yes, it will 

be so ; Elizabeth will not always live secluded 
ill this -desart; her virtue will not i^lwaya re- 
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tx)ld& bnnied in obscuriiy ; sht in^as not bom to 
be anhappy^it is impOBsible; somucli goodness 
apoh earth annouDces justice from beaveti,* 
"sUid, sooner or later, it will be shown/' 

This was the first time since his banishmentf 
that Stanislaus appeared not to despair: from 
this circumstiance Phedora augured the most 
pltosing presages-, and, re-assured by his tlrords^ 
lay down composedly to rest. 

For twa months Eliasabcith went dvery Sundajr 
ta Saimkat with the hope of seeiui^ Smoloff, but 
in vain ; he appeared not ; and at last she was in-^ 
formed that he had left Tobolskow. All her 
hopes then variiahed ; she no longer doubted but 
that Bmoloff had entirely forgotten her, and fre« 
quently shed tear^ of the bitterest i^orrow at tho 
thought, but for which the mo&t punctilliou» 
dignity could not have reproached her. They 
were not a tribute to unreguarded love. 

It was now towards the end of April ; the 
snow began to melt, and a verdant shade to diffusa 
itself over the sandy banks of the take ; the whiter 
bloissoms of the thorn thickly coVei'editsboughSy 
resembling flakes of new fallen dnow, while ,th^ 
blue-budded cftmpanella, the downy mothworty 
and the iris, whose pointed leaved rise perpen- 
dicularly, ehamelled the ground around its roots; 
the black birds descended in Hooks on the naked 
trees, and were the first to interrupt the mournful 
silence of winten Already, upon the banks of 
the 'river, and sometimes on its surface, sported 
the beautiful mallard of Per^a, of a bright fiafne 
coloiir, witk a tufted h^d and ebony beak, wh# 
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litters the most piercing cries when aimed at' hf 
the gunner, although his aim misses ; and wood-* 
cocks of various species, some black with yellow 
beaks, others speckled with feathery rings round 
their necks, ran swiftly on the marshy grounds, 
or hid themselves among the rushes. Every 
symptom, in fine, announced an early spring ; and 
Elizabeth, foreseeing all she should lose, if she 
suffered a year so iavourable Hdt her expedition 
to pass by, formed the desperate resolution of 
undertaking it unaided, troisting for its success 
to Heaven and her own firmness. 

One morning, Stanislaus was employed in dig- 
ging his garden ; seated at a little distance, 
Elizabeth regarded him in silence ; he had not 
yet confided to her the secret of his misfortune ; 
it was a confidence she no longer sought ; a kind 
of delicate pride had arisen in her soul, which 
made her desirous of remaining in ignorance of 
the rank her parents held till the moment of her 
departure and to defer her request of knowing 
M'hat they had Iqst, till she could answer, " I go 
to solicit that pardon which will restore alL** 
Until now she had depended upon the promises 
of Smoloff, and on them had founded reasona- 
ble , hopes of success ; but when those failed^ 
her sanguine imagination suggested others up- 
on which she resolved to speak. Before she 
'Ventured to begin she repassed in her mind all 
the objections that would be advapced, all the 
obstacles that would be represented in opposi- 
tion tp her scheme : that they were important 
Vf^fi certain; Smoloff h^d told, her so> arid ^c 
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iwis well convinced that the tenderness of her 

par^hts would even exaggerate them. What 

answer could be made to their remonstrances, 
their entreaties their commands? When they 
should tell her that the blessing of revisiting 
their country would not be worth the terror 
they should suffer during the temporary loss of 
their, child ? She forgot tbat her father was 
near; and, bursting into tears, fell upon her 
knees to implore from Heaven that eloquence 
which could prevail against their arguments. 

Stanislaus, wlio heard her sobs, turned has^ 
tily, and, running to her, raised her from the 
ground, saying, « Elizabeth, what is the mat- 
ter ? What has happened to thee ? If thou art 
afflicted, weep at least on the bosom of thy fa- 
ther '^ Oh, my father!" she replied, '< de- 
tain me no longer here ; you know my wish ; O 
grant it : I fe.el that Heaven itself calls me." 

She was interrupted by the young peasant, 
their attendant, who, running towards them, 
cried, « M.de Smoloff— M. de Smoloff is here." 

Elizabeth uttered a scream of joy ; she took 
her father's hand, and, pressing it to her heart, 
exclaimed, << It is so ; the Omnipotent himself 
calls me<; he has sent him who will assist me, 
who will remove every obstacle. O my father i 
thy daughter yet will' break the chain that holds 
thee prisoner." 

Without waiting for an answer, she flew to 
see Smoloff; in her way she met her mother, 
whom she seized by the arm, and, embrachig^ 
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her, ciietl, ^ Come ivith nve ; lie is returned: 
M. de ^mololF is returned." 

They ente;red the csibin, jand &und a tnan ap- 
parently about fifty years of age, in a xnilitaiy 
firess, aGcom);)anied by several officecs. The 
mdther and daughter amazed, stacted back 
f« This is M. de Smoloff,'* said the youog Ta^ 
tar. At these words all the hopes tliat ha4 
. arisen in Elizabeth were a second tipoe de;stroy- 
l^d— <lier colour fled; her .eyes were filled .witii 
tears ; Phedora, shocked at the excess of her 
-emotion, placed herself before her, to conceal it 
from general observation. .Happy would the 
affllicted mother have esteemed herself, if, by 
the sacrifice of her life, her daughter could 
have been released from the fatal passion which 
•she no longer doubted held possession of her 

60\jl. 

The Governor of Tobolskow dismissed his 
«uite, and, turning to Stanislaus, said, << Sir, 
since the court of Russia has deemed it pf*udent 
to condemn you to banish^ient, this is the first 
time I have visited this distant spo^ ; and it is a 
duty now pleasing to me, since it affords me 
the opportunity of testifying to an -exile so il- 
lustrious, how sincerely I feel for his ixiisfor- 
tuiles, and how deeply I regret that duty forbids 
me to offer the assistance and protectibn I 
would so gladly bestow."—" I expect nothing 
from men, sir," answered Stanislaus coldly : 
" I wish not for their commisseration, hope 
nothing from their justice; and since my mis- 
fortunes have placed me at a distance from 
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them, I shall pass my days contented in thi9 
desart." 

" Oh, Sir!" interrupted the governor with 
emotion, " for a man like you, to live an exile 
from his country, is a destiny to be lamented !'* 
p "- There is one. Sir, more lamentable stilV 
replied Stanislaus, << to die an exile." He said 
»o more ; for, had he aclded another word, he 
might have shed a tear, and the illustrious suf- 
ferer would not betray a svmptom of weakness^ 
Elizabeth, concealed behmd her mother, ob<* 
served with timidity, if the air and countenance 
of the governor announced a character which 
\7ouLd encourage her to disclose her secret to 
him. Thus^ the fearful dove, before it ventures 
to leave the nest, watches from among the 
leaves, if the appearance of the sky promises a 
serene day. 

The governor remarked and knew hejr : his 
son had often spoken of her; and the portrait 
he had drawn could resemble none but Eliza- 
beth. <' Madam," said he, addressing himself to 
her, *< my son has mentioned you to me ; you 
have made an impression upon his mind time 
will never efface." " Did he tell you, Sir, that 
she is indebted to him for the life of a fiather?" 
hastily interrupted Phedora. 

** No Madam," answered the governor " but 
he told me how ready she was to devote hers 
to that father and to you. " .. « She is," said 
Springer : " and her tenderness is the only 
blessing we have now left, the only one of 
which mankind has npt been able to deprive 
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Us/* The governor turned aside to conceal 
his emotions : after a pause, addressing himi 
self to Elizabeth, " Madam," resumed he, « it 
is two months since my son, then at Saimka, 
received an order from the Emperor to set off 
immediately to rejoin the army, then re-embodied 
in Livonia ; he was obliged to obey without delay; 
before his departure, he conjured me to convey 
a letter to you ; but it was impossible ; I could 
not without the most imminent danger, send a 
messenger with it; I could only deliver it my- 
self, and now his comniission shall be executed.'* 
Elizabeth, blushing, took the letter which he 
presented to her ; the governor observing the 
surprise of Stanislaus and Fhedorai} exclaimed, 
Blessed are the parents from whom a daughter 
conceals such secrets only.'* , He then recalled 
his attendants, and in their presence said to 
Stanislaus, "Sir, the commands of my sovereign 
still exists against allow'ing you to receive anjf 
one here ; nevertheless, if any poor missionariesj 
who, I am informed, must cross these desarts, 
in their return from the frontiers of China, should 
come to your dwelling, to beg a night's hospi- 
tality, you are permitted to grant it to them." 
After the governor had taken leave, Elizabeth 
still kept her eyes fixed upon the letter she 
held in her hand, not daring to open it. « My 
child," said Stanislaus, " if you are waiting for 
permission from your mother and m« to read 
your letter, you have it." With a trembling 
hand, Elizabeth then broke the seal : and as she 
read the contents, made frequent exclamatiooB 
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pf gratitude and joy. When she had finished ity 
throwing herself into the arms of her parents, 
." The moment is arrived," she said ; " every 
circumstance contributes to favour^ my onter-? 
prise ; Heaven approves and blesses my inten- 
tion ;^ Oh, my parents I will you not likewise 
bless it?*' Stanislaus shuddered at the words 
she uttered ; he knew the intention to which she 
alluded ; but Phedora, who had not an idea of 
it, exclainied, <^ Elizabeth, what means this mys- 
tery ? what does that paper contain ? she made 
a motion, asif to take it; hpr daughter presum-? 
!ed . to <letain it ; " Oh, tny mother ; pardon 
me," she said ; " I tremble to speak before you ; 
you have not yet guessed what I would say, and 
the idea of your terror disheartens me ; it is 
now the only remaining impediment ; I know 
not how to obviate it — Oh! permit me to ex- 
plain myself now before my fether only, you 

are not prepared as he is.... « No, my child," 

interrupted Stanislaus, << do not separate us, do 
not that, which exile and misfortune has never 
yet compassed ; comp to my heart, my Phedora, 
and if thy courage fail thee ^t t;he words thpu 
art to hear, may mine sustain thy drooping spir- 
its.*' Phedora, terriged, disi|)ayed, seeing her- 
self menaced by some dreadful calamity, but 
knowing not from whence the stroke was to 
come, answ^ered in a tone of alarm, « Stanislaus, 
what meanest thou ? Have I npt endured with 
fortitude every reverse of fortune ? nor wilj 
that fortitude forsake me now," added she, press*? 
ing to her heart her husband and hdr cliild ; 
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*<heV9tetn fttn it itill sustain me against the 
"vrorst that fate can do...." Elizabeth attempted 
to ansiVer : her mother would not hear her : 
^ My child) exclaimed she with anguish, <^ ask 
i|tiy life> but do not ask me to consent-to our sep- 
aration." These words proved that she had 
|>enetrated into the secret ; the pain of telling it 
to her then was spared $ but to induce her to 
eom^etit, seemed an undertaking so arduous^that 
the sanguine hopes of Elizabeth were daunted. 
Bathted in tears, trembling at the sight of her 
mother's agitation, Elizabeth in broken accents, 
Uttered only these words ; *• Oh, my mother I if 
idr the happiness of my fethcr, I asked of you 
some days ohly ?"— .^ — ** Oh, no ! not one," ex- 
claimed her mother in an agony; " what hap- 
piness could be worth such a price ? No, not 
one day 2 oh, heaven I do not permit her to ask 
*ne." These words entirely subdued the cour- 
age of Elizabeth ; Unable to utter what could, 
. to suth an excess, afflict hep mother, she pre- 
sented the letter she had received from the gov- 
ernor of Tobolskow to her father, and made a 
i^gn to him to read it. He took it, and in a fal- 
tering voice rfead aloud the following lines, 
•Written by yotmg Smoloff at Tobolskow, dated 
tw6 months back 

"The greatest concern I experience on leav- 
ing Saimka, Eli^abeth^ proceeds, from the im- 
possibility of informing you that an indispensable 
obligation forces me to an absence from you ; I 
Can neither see you, write to you, nor send you 
the informatbn you have asked of me, without 
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acting in opposition to the commands of my 
father, without endangering his safety ; perhaps, 
even tq this excess might I have failed in my 
duty had it not been for the example you have 
shewn me ; but after I had so lately learnt from 
you, how much is due to a parent, I could not 
expose the life of mine. To you, however, I 
will confess that iqy duty was not like yours,, 
performed with delight ; I returned to Tobol- 
skow, with a broken heart. My father informed 
me that a mandate from the Emperor must trans-, 
port me a thousand miles from hence, and that 
it must be obeyed immediately. I depart, Eli- 
zabeth, and you know not what I suffer. Ah ! 
I do not ask of heaven that you should ever 
know ray feeiings : that JiUzabeth shoukkknow 
unhappiness, would be a derogation from it3 
justice. 

** I have opened my heart to my father ; I 
have made you ^nown to him, and his tears have 
^owed at the recital of your project; I believe 
he will visit th^ district of Ischial this yea?, and 
that it will Ue expressly to see yo\i { in the 
interum, he will? if it be possible, convey to you 
this letter. I depart with greater ti^inquillity, 
plizabeth, since I leave you under the protec- 
tion of my father; but, do not, I conjure you, do 
not think of setting ou^ on your expedition until 
my return ; I expect that it will be in less than 
u year ; I will be your conductor, your guard, to 
Petersbug, and will present you to the Emperor ; 
^0 not fear that I will address you again on the 
subject of my love ; no, I will be but as a friend, 
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a brother ; and if 1 serve you with all the fervor 
ef passion, I Swear never to address you but in 
a language pure as innocence, as that of angels, 
6r yourself.'* 

A little lower,' the following superscription 
was written by the hand of the governor. 

" No, Elizabeth, it is not my son that must 
conduct you; I doubt not his honor, but yoars 
thust be placed beyond the reach of suspicion* 
When, at the Court of Russia, you exhibit in-' 
dances of a virtue too heroic not to be crowned 
with success, the breath of envy must not whis-* 
J>er, that you were conducted thither by a lover, 
snd tarnish thus the noblest trait of filial piety 
the world can boast of. In your present situa* 
tion, there are M protectors worthy to guide 
your innocence, but Heaven and your father ; 
your father cannot follow you, but Heaven will 
not forsake you ; religion will lend you her aid ; 
and if you abandon yourself to her guidance, 
will inspire you to act rightly. You know to 
whom I have allowed the entrance of your dwel- 
ling. In intrusting you with these directions, 
I render you the depositary of my fate i were this 
letter to be made public ; were it to be known 
tliat I had favoured your departure, my ruin 
Would be the inevitable result ; but I have no 
fear ; I know in whom I confide, and what may 
be expected from the heroism and honor of a 
daughter willing to sacrifice her life for a father." 

As he finished the letten Stanislaus's voice 
became finper and more animated ; he glotied 
ih the virtues of his daughter, and in the admi- 
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ration thf y excited ; but the tender mother 
thought only ot losing her ; Jmle, motionless, 
tinable to weep, she regarded her child in si-* 
leoce, and raised her eyes to heaven. Eliza- 
beth threw herself on her knees before them 
both. « Oh, my parents," said she, « allow 
me to speak to you in this posture. In an hum- 
ble attitude should the greatest of all blessings 
be solicited. I presume to aspire to that of re** 
storing you to liberty, to happiness, to yotir 
country ;tfor more than a year this has been the 
object of my fondest hopes ; the season for it 
approaches, and you would forbid me to at- 
tempt it. If there ia a blessing greater thanthat 
which I intreat, refuse me this, I will consent : 
but if there is not — J"* Agitated, trembling, the 
accents she would utter died unfinished on her 
lips, and by looks and motions of the most ear- 
nest supplication only could she finish her 
prayer. Stanislaus laid his hand upon his 
daughter's head without speaking ; her mother 
exclaimed, << Alone, on foot, without help i 
Oh, no, I cannot ! I cannot 1*'— ^< My mother," 
«aiswered Elizabeth eagerly, <« do not, I beseech 
yeu do not oppose my wish; you would not if 
you knew how long I have indulged it, and all 
the consolation I have derived from it. As 
soon as my reason allowed me to comprehend 
the cause of your unhappiness, I resolved to de- 
dica^te my life to the removal of it. Blessed was 
the day on which I conceived the design of 
liberating my father \ Blessed the hope which 
supported me when I saw you weep! How long 
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^go, witness of^our silent sorrow^ the afflictioi^ 
would have overwhelmed me, had I not reflect- 
ed " It is I who may restore what they lament 
the loss of." If you deprive me of this hope, 
in which all my thoughts centre, J shall no 
longer attach a value to my existence, and my 
days will linger away in despondence. Qh I par- 
don me for grieving you. No, if by your wish 
I am detained here, I sha}l not die, since my 
death would be an additional source of a^iction 
^o you : but permit me to live happy. Tell me 
not that my enterprise is iimpractica6le. My 
heart apswers that it is not; it will supply 
strength to sustain me when I go to claim jus- 
tice, and eloaXience to obtain my dems^nd ; noth- 
ing will daunt me-; neither sufferings, nor con- 
|empt ; neither the dazzling splendour of a 
court, i>or the awful brow pf majesty ; nothing 
t)ut your refusal."r-r — Cease, Elizabeth, oh^ 
ceasre l" interrupted Stanislaus ; " my idea3 are 
contused ; my soul till now never sunk before a 
poble action, till now had never heard of virtue 
too heroic for its striength to be^r. I did not 
think myself weak: Qh, my child! you now 
^ach me that I am: No, I cannot consent.'^ 
Encouraged by his refusal, Phedora, taking her 
daughter's hands between hers, said, " Hear 
me Elizabeth } if thy father betrays weakness^ 
thoM mayest well excuse it in thy mother ; par- 
don her that she has not resblutio.n to give thee 
permission to display thy virtue. Strange 1 that 
a mother must ask her child to ^e less excel- 
lent ; l^ut thy mother ^sks it only, she does not 
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as thou art, thou oughtest t6 receive no com* 
mand but from the dictates of thine own vir^^ 
tue."— « My mother," replied Elizs^beth, « thine 
shall ever be held sacred ; if thou desirest m6 
to remain here, I hope I ^hail have resolution 
enough to obey without rfcpining; but let me 
liope that my scheme will receive thy assent; 
it is hot the result of a moment^s enthtisiasmy 
but of the rejection of many years ; it is eata^ 
blished upon solid reason, as well as upon ten- 
derness* Does there exist any other means of 
rescuing my father from exile ? During tht 
twelve years that he has languished here, what 
fri«nd has undertaken his justification ? And 
were there one who dared to do it, would he 
dare to say as much as 1 should ? Would he 
be instigated by motives similar to mine 4' — Oh, 
no; let me indulge the thought that Heaven 
has reserved for your child only, the blessing of 
restoring you to happiness, and do not oppose 
tbe glorious undertaking which Heaven has 
deigned to charge her with. Tell me, what is 
it you consider so alarming in the enterprise? 
Is it my temporary absence ? Have I not often 
heard you lament that exile forbids you the 
hope of bestowing me in marriage ? and would 
jiot a husband have separated me from you en^ 
tirely? Is it danger? there exists none; the 
winters of this climate have enured me to the 
utmost severity of the weather, and the exer* 
else I have takeo on these plains to the fatigue 
of long travelling. Are you alarmed on ac- 
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pount of my youth ? i|t will be my support ; the 
weak meejt with general assistance : or, do you 
fear my inexperience ? I shall not be alone ; do 
you remember the words of the governor*s letr 
ter? he permits the poor missionary to take 
shelter under our roof,4Dut to give me a guide 
and a protector. You see? eyery danger, every 
obstacle is rempyed ; nothing is wanting, but 
your consent and your l^enediction." " And for 
thy food thou must beg,'* exclaimed Stanislaus 
in a tone of poignant distress. " The ancestors 
of thy mother, who formerly reigned in these 
territories ; mine who were seated on the throne 
of Poland, will look down and see the heiress of 
their nafi;ip begging her daily bread in that Rus- 
sia, whiph has made of their kingdoms provin- 
ces to her empire.*' — ^^ If such is the royal 
blood that iflpws in my veins," replied Eliza- 
beth, in apcents of modest surprise, ^f if I am a 
fdescendant of monarchs, 'and that two diadems 
have graced the brows of my forefathers, I hope 
to prove myself worthy both of them and you, 
^d never to dishonour the illustrious name they 
have transmitted to me ; l^ut poverty will not 
jdishonour it Why should not the daughter of 
the Seids,* and of ^obipski, have recourse to 
the charity of her fellow creature^ ? How many 
great men, precipitated from the height of hu-* 
Tpan grandeur, h^ve implored it for thelnselves { 

• Noble Tartars, who were descended from the ap» 
plent princes of Siberia. 
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happier than they I shall implore it only in tht 
service of my father." 

The noble firmness of this yotmg heroine, the 
pious arrogance which sparkled in her eyes at 
the thought of the humiliation oyer which she 
should triumph for her father's sake' gave to 
her discourse an animation and with it an author 
rity that Stanislaus was unable to resist ; he felt 
that he had not a right to prevent his daughter 
from displaying her heroic virtue ; that he should 
be culpable in detaining her in the obscurity of 
a desart. « Oh my beloved I" he cried, tenderly 
pressing the hand of his Phedorai << shall we 
condemn her to end her days here unkown 1 
Shall we deprive her of the prospect of being 
the happy mother of children resembling her- 
self! Take courage, my Phedora; this will be 
the only possible riieans of restoring her to ^ 
world of which she will be the ornament ; let 
us grant her the permission she solicits." At 
this moment, the feelings of the mother triumph-^ 
ed over those of the wife ; and for the first time, 
Phedora presumed to resist the most sacred of 
human authorities; "No, never, never will I 
grant this permission; even you, Stanislaus, 
will intreat in vain ; I shall have courage to re- 
sist. What ! shall I expose the life of my child? 
shall I consent to see my Elizabeth depart, to 
hear on some future day that she had perilled, 
with cold and famine in a frightful desart, and 
live to deplore her loss I Can such a request b« 
made to a mother ? Oh, Stanislaus i Is it possi- 
^ ble that there is a sacrififce I cannot make to 
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thee, and a grief in which all ibf endeaiROiifB to 
pbnsole me would be vain !" She ceased to 
speak ; her teara no longer flpwed ; the anguish 
of her mind was unutterable. Stanislaus imable 
to endure t^e sight, of her distress, cried, «< Mj 
child, if your mother oapnot consent, you must 
notgo^** — <» No, my mother, if thou desirest it, I 
will stay,*' said Elizabeth, -embracing he> with 
the utmost tenderness; never will I disobey 
thee; but perhaps the Almighty will obtain 
from thee, what thou hast refused even io my 
&ther ; join with me in intreaties, my mother.; 
let us ask of him the conduct we must pursue : 
it is his wisdom that must enlighten, his support 
that must sustain us; from him proceeds all 
truth, and from him only can we learn submis* 
fion to his decrees. 

While Phedora prayed, tears again came to 
her relief; that piety which calms and softens 
human aJJiction, and possesses itself of the heart 
to chase thence the agonies of sorrow ; that piety 
which never prescribes a duty, without pointing 
put its recompence, and neyer fails to pour the 
isalm of consolaticHi into the souls of those who 
humbly invoke it, touched. that of Phedora. The 
approbation of men can obtain fVom the ambi- 
tious character which places all its happiness 
in giory, a sacrifice of the tenderest affections, 
but religion alone can obtain such ^ sacrifice 
from hearts like that of Phedora, whose happi- 
ness centered solely in those she loved. 

On the following day, Stanislaus, being alone 
wi^ his datfghter, gave htr s^ narration of his 
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mUlbrtunes ; he informed her of the dreadful 
wars which had afflicted the /kingdom of Poland, 
and in what manner that unfortunate nation had 

been at last subverted. ^''My only crime, my 

child," said he, " was too strong an attachment 
to my country to endure the sight of its servi- 
tude. The blood of some of its greatest mo- 
narchs flowbd in my veins ; its throne might have 
fallen to my lot, and my services and my life 
were due to the country from which all my 
glory was derived. I defended it as I ought ; at 
the head of a handful of noble Poles, J fought to 
the last extremity against the three great powers 
which combined to destroy it: and, when over- 
powered by the numbers of our enemies, we were 
forced to yield under the walls of Varsovia, in 
sight of that great city, delivered up to flames 
and pillage ; though forced to submit to tyran* 
ny, at the bottom of my heart I resisted still. 
Ashamed to remain in my country, which was 
no longer in the possession of my' country. 
men, I sought arms, I sought allies to assist 
me in restoring to Poland its existepce and its 
name. Vain effort ! ineffectual attempt I each 
day rivetted faster those chains my feeble en- 
deavours had not power to break. The lauds 
of my ancestors lay in that parcof my country 
which was under the dominion of Russia: L 
lived upon them with Phedora* and should have 
liyed with felicity unequalled, but tliat the yoke, 
of the stranger weighed upon my mind. My 
open murmurs, and still more the numbers of 
i;j>alecontents who resorted to my house, dis- 
G 
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turbed an arbitrary and suspicions int>Qarch. 
One morning I was torn from the arms of my 
wife, from thine, my child, from my home : 
thou wert then only four years old, and thy 
tears flowed not for thy own misfortunes, but 
because thou beheldelst those of thy mother. I 
was dragged to the prison of Petersburg ; Phe- 
dora followed me ; the permission of burying 
herself there with me was the only grace she 
could obtain. We lived nearly a year in those 
dreadful dungeons, deprived of aii:> nearly of 
the light of heaven, but not of hope. I could 
not persuade myself bi^t that a just monarch 
Would' forgive a private citizen for having en- 
deavoured to maintain the rights of his coun- 
try, and that he would trust to the promise I 
gave of future submission. I judged mankind 
too favourably : I was condemned unheared, and 
banished for life to the desarts of Siberia. My 
faitiiful companion would hot abandon me; and 
in accompanying me she seemed to follc|»w the 
dictates of her heart, rather than those of h/er du- 
ty; yet, had I been condemned to linger out 
existence in the frightful darkness of th/e ter- 
rific Bcresow, or an^idst the undisturbec^ soli- 
tudes of the lake Baikal, or of Kamptschatka, 
she Would not have forsaken me. Therle is no 
comer of the earth, no cave, no den, into which 
my Phedora would not have staid with me with- 
out repining : to her goodnessj to her piety, to 
her generous sacrifice, I shall ever believe I 
am .indebted for my milder doom. Oh, my child ! 
all the solace oi my life I owe to her, and for 
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the tmhappiness of hers she must accuse me."— 
<^ UnhappinestS) my father I*' said Elizabeth ; 
<' when you have loved her so tenderly^ so con- 
stantly?" In these words Stanislaus recognised 
the heart of Phedora, and perceived that Eliza- 
beth, like her mother, could live contented in 
banishment with the man she loved. << My child," 
resumed he, retuming young Smploff's letter, 
which he had kept from the preceding evenings 
*^if I one day owe to your zeal and cQurage the 
restoration of that rank and wealth which I no 
longer desire but to replace you in the bosom 
of prosperity, this letter will remind you of our 
benefactor ; your heart, Elizabeth, is grateful, 
and the alliance of virtue can never disgrace the 
blood of royajty." Elizabeth coloured as she 
received the letter from her father ; and, placing 
it in her bosom, answered, ^< The remembrance 
of him ^ho pitied, who loved and, served you, 
shall ever be cherished by me." 

For some days, the departure of Elizabeth 
was not mentioned ; her mother had not yet con- 
sented ;ibut in the melancholy of her air, in the 
deep dejection of her cpuntenance, were visible 
that the solicited consent was in her heart, and 
that all hope from resistance had forsaken her. 

One Sunday evening, the family was assem- 
bled in prayer, when a gentle tapping at the door 
disturbed them ; Stanislaus opened it, and a ven- 
erable stranger presented himself: Phedora 
started up, exclaiming, '« Oh heaven ! this is he 
who h^ been announced to us, he who comes 
to deprive me of my child." She hid her fac^, 
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bathetl in tears, with her haiwjs; her piety even 
could not induce her to welcome the servant of 
God. The missionary entered : a long • white 
beard descended to his breast, he was bent naorc 
by long labours, than by age ; the hardships of 
his life had worn his body, and strengthened his 
soul ; there was an expression of sorrow in his 
countenance, as of a man who had suffered much, 
but likewise something consolatory, as of a man 
who feels that he has not suffered in vain i the 
whole of his appearance inspired the beholder 
with veneration. 

<« Sir^ ' said he, addressing himself to Stanis- 
laus, " I entef your dwelling with a joyful heart, 
the blessing of God k upon its roof, for it con- 
tains a treasure more precious than gold and 
pearls; I come to solicit a night's lodging." 
Elizabeth hastened to fetch him a seat. «' Young 
^ maiden," said he to her, " you have early trod 
the paths of virtue, and in the spring time of 
human life, have left us far behind." ^ He was 
preparing to seat himself, when the looks of 
Phedora arrested his attention, and addressing 
himself to her, " Why do you weep ?" said he ; 
" is not your child favoured from the ^Jost High ? 
Heaven itself conducts her steps, and you should 
consider yourself blest far beyond the common 
lot of parents ; if you grieve so bitterly, because 
the call of virtue separates your child from you 
for a short time, what must become of those 
mothers who see their offspring torn from them 
by the ways pf vice, and lost for an eternity ?*' 
" Oh, father ! if I am to see her no more !'* ex- 
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claimed the afflicted mother.-- •" You would 

see her ag^n^" he ans^irered with animationy 
<« in th^t celestial paradise which will be her in- 
heritauc^ ; ];)Ut yoU will see her again on earth ; 
the difficulties of her undertaking are great and 
various, but the all-powerful Being will protect 
her : he tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

Phedora bowed her head in token of resigna.- 
tipn. Stanislaus had not yet spoken ; his heart 
was oppressed ; he could not utter a word ; Eli- 
zabeth herself, who had never before felt her 
courage relax, began to experience sensations* 
of weakness ; the animated hope of rendering 
service to her parents had hitherto absorded 
every idea of the grief of leaving them; but now 
when that moment was arrived, that ^he could 
say to herself, " To-morrow I shall not hear the 
voice of my father, I shall not receive the fond 
caresses of my mother ; perhaps a year may pass 
away, ere such happiness be mine again," shp 
felt that the whole world, that all it could offer, 
would make her no amends ; her eyes became 
dim, her whoFe frame was agitated, and she 
sunk weeping upon the bo^om of her father.. 
Ah, fearful orphan 1 if already thou hold forth 
tKy arms to thy protector, and on the first ap- 
proach of thy Undertaking bend to the ground 
as ^ vine without support, where wilt thou find 
that courage requisite to traverse nearly half the 
globe without guide or assistant ? ^ 

Before they retired to rest, the missionary 
.partook of a collation. Freedom and hospitality 
presided at the board, but gaity was banisbea> 
G3 
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and it was^only by the utmost efiTort that each oi 
the family suppressed their tears. The good 
religious regarded them with tender concern ; 
In the course of his long travels he had witness*- 
ed much affliction, and the art of bestowing con- 
solation had been the principal study of his life ; 
for different kinds of sorrow, he pursued differ- 
ent methods for erery situation, for every cha- 
racter, he had words of comfort ; nor seldom fail- 
ed to afford relief; he knew that if it be possi- 
ble to withdraw the mind from the contempla- 
tion of its sorrows, by presenting the image of 
some calamity still greater than the one they 
lamented, the tears that are shed through pity, 
will soften the agony of woe. Thus by recit- 
ing the long history of his crosses and of the 
distresses he had seen, he, by degrees, attract- 
ed the attention of his companions, moved them 
with compassion for the sufferings of their fellow 
creatures, and led them to reflect; that their own 
lot had been mild, compared with that of many. 
What had not this venerable old man seen? 
What could he not relate ? Who for sixty years, 
at the distance of two thousand miles from his 
country, in a foreign climate, in the midst of per- 
secutions, had laboured incessantly "Stt the con- 
version of savages, whom he entitled brethren, 
and who were not unfrequently, his most inve- 
terate persecutors. He had, at the court of 
Pekin, excited astonishment by the extent of his 
learning, and still more by his rigid virtue ; he 
had assembled together tribes of wanderingi 
savages, and taught them the principles of agiir 
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culture. .Thus barren wastes changed in|o fer- 
tile lands, savages become mild and humane, 
families, to whom the fond titles of father, hus-/ 
band, and of son, w€»*e no longer unknown, and 
hearts raised to Heaven in tributes of tbanks" 
giying ; for all those blessings, were the result 
of the pious labours of one man. These people 
condemned not the missions of piety ; they pre- 
sumed not to say that thie religion which dic- 
tates them is severe and arbitrary ; and still fur- ^ 
ther were they from affirming that men "who 
practice that religion with such excess of fer- 
vor, are useless and ambitious. But why not 
pronounce them to be ambitious ? In devoting 
their lives to the service of their fellow crea* 
tures, do they not aspire to the highest of re- 
wards ? Do they not seek to please their Ma- 
ker, to gain Heaven ? None of the most celebrat- 
ed conquerors of the earth ever raised their as- 
piring thoughts so high ; they were satisfied with 
the esteem of men and with a temporal crown. 
The good father then informed his hosts, 
that, recalled by his superior, he was now re- 
turning to Spain, his native country. On his 
road thither, he was to pass through Russia, 
Germany, and France; but he seemed to think 
little of the journey : the man who had travelled 
through vast desarts, which yielded no shelter 
from the inclemency of weather but a den, no 
pillow to rest the weary head but what a stone 
afforded, with no food but a little flour of rice 
moistened with water, might well consider 
himself at the period of his labours on ap- 
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proaching to civilized nations ; and Father Paul 
fancied himself in his country^ when he found 
himself among a Christian people. He repeat- 
ed accounts of dreadful sufieriuga he had en- 
dured, and of difficulties whiclpi he had over* 
come, when, after passing the wall of China, 
he had entered into the extensive territories of 
the Tartars. He recounted, that at the entrance 
of the vast desarts of Soongpria, which apper* 
tain to China, and serve it as a boundary on the 
side of Siberia, he had discovered a country 
abounding in rich and valuable skins, and 
through this commodity abl^ to maintain an ex< 
tensive commerce with European nations; but 
no traces of their industry had reached that 
distant spot; no merchant had dared to carry 
his gold, or attempt a lucrative traffic, where 
the missionary had ventured to plant the cross, 
and had distributed blessings : true it is, that 
charity will stimulate to enterpri^^es, from 
which eveii avarice recedes. ' 

A bed was prepared for Father Paul, in the 
little chamber belonging to the Tartar peasant, 
who slept, wrapped up in a bear skin, near the 
stove. As soon as day began to dawn, Eliza* 
beth rose ; she approached softly to father 
Paul's door; and hearing that he was already 
risen, she asked permission to enter and con* 
verse with him in private : she had not dared to 
9peak to hiiYi before her parents ; and to ex* 
press her wish that they might set out the fol* 
lowing morning on their journey. She related 
to him thebistpry of her life j s^ simple butaf- 
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fecting story, which consisted chiefly of anec* 
dotes of mutual tenderness between her parents 
and herself. In the long redtal of her doubts 
and hopes, she had occasion more than once to 
pronounce the name of Smoloff ; but it seemed 
as if this name occurred only to heighten the 
picture of her innocence, and to shew that it was 
not wholly through the absence of temptation^ 
she had preserved so entire the purity of her 
heart. Father Paul was deeply affected at the 
narration ; he had made the tour of the globe, 
and seen almost all that it contained ; but a heart 
like that Elizabeth discovered was new to him. 
Stanislaus and Phedora knew not that it was 
their daughter's intention to leave them on the 
morrow ; but when they embraced her in the 
morning, they felt that sensation of involuntary 
terror which all animated beings experience on 
the eve of ihe stbrm that threatens them. When- 
ever Elizabeth moved, Phedora followed her 
with her eyes, and often seized her suddenly by 
the arm, without daring to ask her the question 
that hovered on her lips ; but speaking conti- 
nualljr of employments she had for her on the fol- 
lowing day, and giving orders for different works 
to be done several days hence. Thus did she 
endeavour to re-assure herself by her own words ; 
but her heart was not at ease, and the silence of 
her daughter spoke most feelingly to it of her 
departure. During dinner, she said to her, 
« Elizabeth, if the weather is fine to-morrow, 
you shall go in your little canoe with your 
fathefi to fish in the lake." Her daughter looked 
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8t her in silence, while the (ears involuntarily 
fell from, her eyes. Stanislaus, agitated by the 
same anxiety as Phedora, addressed himself to 
her hastily: « My child," said he, « did you 
hear your mother's desire ? you are to come 
with me to-morrow" Elizabeth reclined her 
)iead upon her father's shoulder, saying, in a whis- 
per, ^' To-morrow you must console my mother." 
Stanislaus changed colour ; it was enough for 
Phedora ; she asked no more ; she was certain 
the departure of her child had been mentioned ; 
It was a subject she \irished not to hear, for tlie 
jnoment th^t it was spoken of before her must 
be that of giving her consent, and she indulged 
the hope, tha.t till it was granted, her daughter 
would not dare to go. Stanislaus collected all 
tiis firmness, for he saw that on the morrow he 
must sustain the loss of his child, and the sight 
of his wife's anguish. He knew not whether he 
could survive the sacrifice he was going to 
ihake ; a sacrifice to which he never could have 
submitted but from the excess of love he bore 
liis daughter ; and, concealing his emotion, he 
received the intelligence with composure, and 
feigned content, in order to bestow upon his 
Elizabeth the only recompence worthy of her 
virtue. 

How many secret emotions, how many afflict- 
ing uppjb^erved sensations, agitated the minds 
of parents and child on this day of trial I Some- 
timefs, they exchanged the most tender caresses, 
• at others sat in mute anguish. The missionary 
sought to rouse their spirits, by reciting all th^ 
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histories in the sacred writings, in which Provi- , 
dance rewarded in a sf>eciai manner the sacri- 
fices of filial piety and paternal resignation ; he 
gave hints likewise that the difficulties of the 
journey would not be- so gf eat, as a man of higfi 
consequence^ whom he would not name, but they 
easily guessed, had provided him with the means 
of rendering it easier and pleasanter. When 
night arrived, Elizabeth on her knees, in broken 
accents, entreaited her parents' blessing. Her 
father approached ; 'the tears streamed down his 
manly cheeks i his daughter held out her arms 
to him ; he beheld in her motion the sign of a 
farewell ; his heart became too much oppress- 
4d to allow him to weep f his tears stopped ; he 
laid. his hands upon her head, recommending 
her to the protection of the Almighty, but had 
not courage to utter a sound. Elizabeth, then 
turning round' to her mother, said, «« And you, 
my mother, will you not likewise bestow your 
benediction upon your child ?"— « To-morrow," 
replied she, in a voice almost stifled with the 
agony of grief, " To-morrow"-—** And why 
not to-day, my mother ?" — " Oh ! yes," an- 
swered Phedora running to her, " to-day, to- 
morrow, every day." Elizabeth bowed down 
her head, while her parents, their hands joined, 
their eyes raised, with trembling voices pro- 
nounced a solemn benediction that was heard 
on high. 

The missionary, with a cross in his hand, 
stood at a little distance, praying for them : it 
was the.picture of virtue praying for innocence. 
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If such invocations ascend not to the throne of 
the Most High, what can those be which have 
a right to attain it ? 

It was now the end of the month of May : that 
season of the year, when between the deepen- 
ing shades of twilight and the glimmering dawn 
of day there is scarcely two hours of night. 
£liza.beth employed this time in making pre- 
parations for her departure ; she had provided 
herself with a travelling dress, and other arti- 
cles for the journey. It had been her constant 
practice for nearly a year to work at night after 
sh€^ had retired to her chamber, she might get 
these things in readiness, unknown to Phedora ; 
during the same period of time, she had reserv- 
ed from each of her collations, some dried 
fruits and a little flour, in order to defer as long 
as possible that moment when she .must have re- 
course to the charity of 'strangers ; but she was 
determined not to take any thing fiom the dwel- 
ling of her parents, where little was to be found, 
but what necessity required. The whole amount 
of her treasure was eight or ten kopecks : it was 
all the money she possessed, all the riches with 
which she undertook to traverse a space of mfire 
than fiftee^i hundred miles. 

" Father," said she to the missionary, knock- 
ing softly at his door, "let us depart now, while 
my parents are asleep; do not let us awake 
them ; they will grieve soon enough ; they sleep 
tranquilly, thinking we cannot go out without 
passing through theii^chamber ; but the window 
of this room is not high} it is easy to jump out, 
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and I will assist ycm." The missionary agreed 
to this stratagem to filial tenderness, which was 
to spare three persons the agonies of such a 
farewell. As soon as they were in the forest^ 
Elizabeth, having thrown her little packet on her 
shoulder, walked a few steps hastily forward ; 
but, turning her head once again towards the 
dwelling she had abandoned, her sobs almost 
stifled her. Bathed in tears she rushed back to 
the door of the apartment in which her parents 
slept; "Oh Heaven!" cried she, watch over 
them, guard them, preserve them, and grant 
that I maty never pass this threshold again, if I 
am destined to behold them no more." She then 
rose, and turning, beheld her father standing 
behind her. " Oh, my father ! you are here ; 
why, why did you come V* — ^' To see you, to em- 
brace you, to bless you once more ; to say to 
you, my Elizabeth, if, during the days of your 
childhood, I have lei one escape, without shew^ 
ing all my tenderness, if once I have made your 
tears flow, if a 4ook, an expression of harshness 
has afflicted your heart, before you go, pardon 
me for it, 'pardon your father, t)iat if he is not 
doomed to have the happiness of seeing you 

again, he may die in peace....'* **^Oh ! do not 

talk thus ;" interrupted Elizabeth. ^" And 

•your poor mother," continued he, " when she 
awakes, what shall 1 ^ay to her? what shall I 
answer, when she asks me for her child ? She 
will seek you in the forest, on the borders of 
the lake, every where, and I shall follow, weep- 
ing with her, and calling despondingly for our 
H 
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diild, who will no longer hem: us/' At these 
wordS) Elizabeth) overpowered, supported her* 
self, almost fainting, against the w^ls of the 
hut: her lather seeing that he had affected her 
beyond her strength, reproached himself Utter^ 
If for his own want of fortitude. << My child," 
said he, in a more composed voice, " take ccm* 
rage; I will promise, if not to comfort thy mo* 
ther, at least to encourage her to support thy 
absence with fortitude, and will restore her to 
. thee, when thou retumest hither. Yes my child, 
whether the enterpriz6 of thy filial piety be 
crowned with success or not, thy parents will 
not die till they have embraced thee again.^ He 
then addressed the missi<Hiary, who, with his 
eyes cast down, stood deeply affected at a little 
distance from the scene of affliction : ^ Father," 
said he, <^ I entrust to ybur care a jewel which 
is invaluable ; it is more precious than my heart's 
blood ; far, far more precious than my life; ne- 
vertheless, with full confidence I entrust it to 
you ;- depart then together ; and may choirs of 
angels watch over both ; to guard her, celestial 
powers will anp themselves, and that dust which 
formed the mortal part of her ancestors will be 
reanimated ; ,the all powerful Being, the Father 
and Protector of my Elizabeth will not suffer 
her to perish." 

Elizabeth, without venturing to 'look at her 
father again, placed one hand across her eyes, 
and, giving the other to the missionary, depart- 
ed with him. The morning's dawn now began 
to illuminate the summits of the mountains, and 
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^ild the tops of the dark firs; but all was still 
eilent. No breath of wind rufBed the amootii 
sur&ceof the lake, nor agitated with its breezes 
the leaves of the fir-trees; the birds had not be* 
gun to sing, nor did a sound iescape even from 
the smallest insect; it seemed as \£ nature pre<* 
served a respectable silence, that the voice of a 
fiither, calling down benedictions on his childf 
might penetrate through the forest which now 
divided them. I have attempted to convey an 
idea of the grief of the father, but of that of the 
mother, the endeavour would be fruitless. How 
could I describe her sensations, when, awaken* 
ed by the cries of her husband^ she runs to him 
and reading in his desponding attitude, that she 
has lost her child, falls to the ground in a state 
of unutterable anguish, that seems to threaten 
her existence. In vain does Stanislaus endea* 
vour to calm her grief; she attends not to his 
voice; love itself ha§ lost its influence, and can 
no longer reach her heart ; the sorrows of a 
mother are beyond all human consolation, and 
€an receive it from no earthly source : Heaven 
reserves to itself alone the power of soothing 
them ; and if these agonizing sorrows are given 
to the weaker sex, it is formed gentle and sub* 
missive, to bow beneath the hand that chastises 
it, and have recourse to the only consolation 
that remains. 

It was oti the eighteenth of May that Eliza- 
beth and her guide set out upon their journey ; 
they were a whole month in crossing the marshy 
forests of ^iberiai which is subject at this sea- 
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son of the ]rear to terrible inundations, SojDe« 
times the peasants whom they orertook^ permit- 
ted them for ^ trifling compensation to mount 
their sledges ; at night they took shelter in ca- 
bins so miserable, that had not Elizabeth b«en * 
long enured to hardships and privation, she 
would have scarcely been able to^ take any re- 
pose. 

She lay in her cloths upon a wretched mat- 
trass, in a room scented with the fumes of to- 
bacco and spirits, into which the wind pierced 
through the broken windows^ ill defended with 
paper ; and, as a completion of its- discomfort, 
the whole £amily, and sometimes even a part of 
their cattlej reposed in the same miserable apart- 
ment. 

Forty verstes from Tinoen, is a wood, in which 
a- row of posts mark the boundary of the divi- 
sion of Tobolskow ; Elizabeth observed them, 
and it appeared to her like a second parting, to 
leave the territory which her parents inhabited. 
<< Alas !" said she, ^' what a distance separates us 
now !*' When she entered Europe, again this, 
melancholy reflection occurred to her. To be 
in a different quarter of the world, presented to 
her imagination the idea of a distance more im- 
mense than the vast extent of country she had 
passed ; in Asia she had left the only beings of 
the universe upon whom she had a claim, and 
upon whose affection she could rely ; And, what 
could she expect to find in that Europe so famed 
for its learning ? what in that imperial court, 
where riches sund taiems flowed in.such abun- 
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dance ? Would she find in it, one heart moved 
by her sufferings, softened by her afilictions, 
and from whose commisseration she might hope 
fi>r protection i At this thought, one name pre- 
sented itself to her mind. Ah ! might she have 
dared to indulge the hope of meeting him^ at 
Petersburg....but there was no chance. The 
mandate of the Emperor had sent him to join the ' 
army in Livonia; there was not then the re* 
motest probability of; finding him in Europe, 
which seemed to her to be inhabited by him 
only, because he was the only person whoni she 
knew. All her depend ance tben was upon Fa- 
ther Paul : and, in Elizabeth's idea, the man who 
had passed sixty years in rendenng sei^vices to 
his fellow creatures, must have great influence 
at the court of Monarchs. 

Perma is nearly nine hundred verstf s from 
Tobolskow ; the roads are good, the land fertile 
and cultivated ; rich villages belonging to the 
Jlussians and Tartars are scattered about, whose 
inhabitants appear so contented and happy, that 
hardly can it be conceived, they breathe the air 
of Siberia; this tract of country contains even 
handsome linns, abounding with luxuries hither ^ 
to unknown to Elizabeth, and whidh expited her 
astonishment. 

The town of Perma, although the handsom* 
est she had yet seen, shocked her from the nar-^ 
rowness and dirt of its streets, the height of its 
l3uildings, the confused intermixture of fine 
houses and miserable huts^ ^nd the closeness of 
the ^ir, |^^rm^ is surrounded by fcnaj wd th^ 
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country^/as &r as Cassao, (intersperBed with 
barren heaths, and forests of firs,) exhibits the 
most gloomy aspect; in stormy seasons, the 
thunder frequently falls upon these aged trees, 
which burn with rapidity, and appear like pillars 
of the brightest red, surmounted by flames.-— 
Blizabeth and her guide were often witnesses 
of these flaming spectacles, and were obliged 
to cross woods, burning on each side of them; 
sometimes they saw trees consumed at the root, 
while their tops, which the fire had reached, 
were supported only by the bark, or, half thrown 
down, formed an arch across the road, or, falling 
with a tremendous crash one upon another, made 
a pyramid of flames, like the piles of the an- 
cients, in which pagan piety consumed the ash- 
es of its heroes. 

Amidst these dangers, and the still more im- 
minent ones they encountered in the passage of 
rivers which overflowed their banks, Elizabeth 
was never dishearted ; she even thought that the 
difliculties of her .undertaking had been exag- 
gerated. The weather, it is true, was uncom-' 
monly fine, and she often travelled in the cars 
of kibitkis, which were returning from Siberia, 
whither they had conveyed new exiles ; for a 
few kopecks, our travellers easily obtained per- 
mission of their drivers to mount them. Eli- 
zabeth accepted, without mortification, the as- 
sistance of her guide ; for what she received 
from him, she considered as the' gift of Heaven. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

OUR travellers arrived upon the banks of 
the Thama about the beginning of Sep* 
tember ;' this river is but two hundred verstes 
from Cassaiii and they had accomplished nearly 
half their journey. Had it been the will of 
Heaven that Elizabeth should complete her en- 
terprize as it had been begun, she would have 
considered the happiness of her parents cheaply 
purchased ; but it Was her destiny to experience 
a sad reverse ; and with the winter season that 
period approached which was to put her firm- 
ness to the 8evei*est trial, and call forth all the 
exertions of her filial piety, to gain for its re- 
ward a crown of immortal glory i~* 

The missionary had for several days visibly 
declined; it was with difiiculty that he could 
walk even Vith the assistance of Elizabeth, and 
supported by his staff, he was obliged to rest 
continually ; and if a conveyance could be ob- 
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tained in one of the kibitkiS) the violent shocks ^ 
he received from the roughness of the road, 
which was made of the trunks of large trees, 
carelessly thrown across the marshesr exhausts 
ed his little remains of strength, though the 
firm composure of his soul remained unmoved. 
Pn his.arfival| however^ at Sarapoli (a conside* 
irable village on the northern banks of^the Tba<- 
xnd.) the good missi6nary fdund himself so weak* 
that it was impossible to proceed on the journey. 
^e was lodged in a miserable inn, adjoining^to 
the ho^se of the superintendant of the district ; 
j^he only room he could be accommodated with 
was a sort of loft, the floor of which «hook un« 
der every step ; the only furniture this wretch- 
ed apartment contained, consisted of a wooden 
table and a bedstead, upon which was strewed 
a few trusses of straw ; upon this th6 missions* 
ry reposed his feeble limbs ; the wind which en- 
tered through casements stripped of every pane, 
must have banished sleep from his relief, even 
would the pain he unremittingly endured have 
admitted of it. The most desponding reflections 
iiow presented themselves to the terrified ima- 
gination pf Elizabeth ; she had enquired for a 
physician ; there was none to be had at Sarapol ; 
and as she perceived that the peop)e of the house 
took no interest in the state of the dyiqg sufferT 
er, she was obliged to depend solely upon her 
own efforts for procuring him relief. After 
fastening some pieces of the old tapestry, which 
lined the sides of the apartment, across the win- 
dows, slie went o\it iptp th^ fields in search of 
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Certain wild herbs> of which she made a saluta- 
ry beverage for the suffering missionary, accord- 
ing to a receipt she had seen of her mother's. 

As night approached, the symptoms of his 
malady grew every instant more alarming, and 
the unfortunate Elizabeth could no longer re- 
strain her tears. She withdrew to a distance, 
that her sobs might not disturb his dying mo- 
ments ; but the good father heard them, and 
grieved for an afBiction he knew not how to re- 
move ; for he felt well assured that he should 
rise no more, and that the period of his mortal 
career was very soon to be closed- To the pi- 
ous philanthropist) who had dedicated a long 
life to the service of his Creator and of his fel- 
low creatures, death could present no terrors ; 
but the loss of an existence on which so much 
good still depended, failed not to excite regret : 
« Oh, Most High i" he inwardly exclaimed, «* I 
presume not to murmur at thy decrees, but, ha4 
it been thy will to spare me till I had conducted 
this unprotected child to the end of her journey, 
my death would have been more easy." 

When it grew dark, Elizabeth lighted a rosin 
lamp, and stood all night at the foot of the bed 
to attend her patient : a little before day-break, 
she approached to offer him drink ; the mis- 
sionary, feeling that the moment of his dissolu* 
tion was near at hand, lifted himself up a little 
in the bed, and taking from her hand the cup 
she presented to him, raised it towards h raven, 
saying, «' Oh, my God I I recommend her to thy 
cgarkj who ha|t promised that a cup of cold water, 
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bestowed in thy iiamey shall not go unrev9rd«d/' 
These Words carried with them the convic- 
tion of that misfortune i^iizftbeth had till this 
moment affected to disbelieve ; she discovered 
that the missionary §e\t his end approaching, 
and that she should soon be left destitute and 
unprotected ; her courage failed, she fell upon 
her knees by the side of the bed, while her eyes 
became dim, her respiration difficult, and a cold 
sweat diffused itself over her brow. *« My God i 
look down with pity on her, look down with pity 
on her, oh my God !'' repeated ^he missionary, 
as he regarded her with the tenderest commis^ 
eration ; but, as he perceived that the violence 
of her anguish seemed to encrease, be said, 
f* In the name of God, and of your father, c6m« 
^se yourself, daughter, and he^rl^en to my 
words." The trembling Elizabeth stifled her 
sobs, and wiping away the tears that impeded 
her sight, raised her eyessto her venerable guide 
in token ' of attention ; he supported himself 
against the board placed across the back of the 
bedstead, and exerting all his remaining strength, 
addressed her thus; — ^" My child, in travelling^ 
at your age,, alone, unprotected, and during the 
severe season that approaches, you will have to 
endure great hardships ; but, there are dangers 
more alarming still, which must fall to your lot. 
An ordinary courage, that might stand firm 
amidst fatigues ^d suffering, would be utiable 
to resist the enticements of seduction ; but yours, 
Elizabeth,, is not an ordinary courage, and the 
allurements of a eourt will not have power te 
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efaimge jrotfr keart. Yoil will meet with manyi 
who, presuming upon your unprotected situa- 
ti<Hi afid distress^ will seek to turn you from the 
paths of virtue ; but confide, not in their protes? 
tations^ trust not to their empty offers. The 
£&ar of God, the love of your parents will place 
you beyond all their vain attempts. To what-* 
ever extremity you may be reduced, never lose 
sight of these sacred claims, never forget that 
a single false step will precipitate to the grave 
those to wliom you owe your existence". 
" Oh, father!" interrupted she, " fear not." — ^" I 
do not fear,^* said he ; your piety, your noble 
resolution, have merited implicit ; confidence, 
and I am well convinced you will not sink under 
the trials to u'hich Heaven ordains you. Yoi^ 
will find, my child, in my cloak, the purse, which 
the generous governor of Tobolskow gave to 
me, when^ he recommended you to my care. 
Preserve this secret with the strictest caution ; 
his life depends upon your circumspection. The 
money this purse contains will defray your ex-> 
penccs to Petersburg ; when you arrive there, 
go to the Patriarch, mention Father Paul to* 
him ; perhaps the name may not have escaped 
his memory ; he will procure an asylum for you 
in some convent, and will, I doubt not, present 
your petition to the emperor....he cannot reject 
it, it is impossible... Jn my expiring moments, I 
repeat to you, my child, that a proof of filial pie- 
ty like that you will display, has no precedent. 
The admiring world will bestow the applause it 
merits, and your virtue will be rewarded up^n , 
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earti^ before it receives the glofHousrecompence 
destined in Heaven...." ^ 

He ceased ; his breath began to fail, ami the 
chilly damps of death already stood upon his 
^row. Elizabeth, reclining her head against 
the bed -post, wept unconstrained. After a long 
interval of silence, the missionary, untying a 
little ebony crucifix, which hung suspended 
from his neck, presented it to her, saying in 
feeble accents, " Take this ray child ; it is the 
only treasure I have to bestow, the only one I 
p6ssessed on earth ; and possessed of chat, I 
wanted not." She pressed it to her lips with 
the most lively transports of grief, for the re- 
nunciation of such a treasure proved that the 
missionary was certain the moment of his dis- 
solution was at hand. ^' Fear nothing," added 
he, with the tenderest compassion ; *< the good 
pastor who abandons not one of his flock, wiH 
watch over and guard thee, and will not fail to 
bestow ^mpre than he takes from thee ; con- 
fide securely in his goodness. He who feeds 
the sparrows, and knows the number of the 
' sands of the sea-shore, will not forget Elisa- 
beth." — ^« Father, Oh, father !" she exclaimed, 
seizing the hand he held out to her ; « I can- 
not resign myself to lose thee..."— ;-« Child, 
replied he, " Heaven ordains it ; submit with 
patience to its decrees ; in a few moments I 
shall be on high. I will pi*ay for thee, for thy 
parents..." He could not finish ; his lips mov- 
ed, but the sounds he tried to utter died aw^ ; 
he fell back upon his straw' bed, and raising 
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bis eyes to Heaven, exerted his last ejQPorts to 
recommend to its protection the destitute child 
for whom he still seemed to supplicate ivhen 
life kad fled : so powerful in his soul was the 
force of benevolence ; so habitually, during the 
course of his long life, had be ^neglected his 
own interests to devote himself to those of 
others, that, at the moment he was to enter in« 
to the awful abyss of eternity,, and to appear 
before tlie throne of his sovereign Judge to re- 
ceive the irrevocable doom*— —he thought not 
of himself. 

The cries of Elizabeth attracted the people 
of the house ; they demanded their cause, and 
she pointed to her protector extended lifeless 
on the straw. The rumor of this event imme- 
diately gathered a crowd around the corpse ; 
some who were attracted by idle curiosity, re- 
garded the youthful mourner with astonish- 
ment, as she stood weeping near the deceased : 
others compassionated her distress; but the peo- 
ple of the inn, anxious to receive payment for 
the miserable accommodations they had af- 
forded, discovered with delight the contents ot 
the missioner's cloak, which, in her grief Eli- 
zabeth had not thought of securing ; they took 
possession of the purse, and told her they would 
restore the rest, when they had taken enough 
to re-timburse .themselves, and to pay the expen- 
ces of the funeral. The persorfs employed for 
the interment soon arrived, followed 'by attend- 
ants with torches ; they threw a black cloth over 
the deceased; and the unfortunate Elizabeth, 
I 
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obliged to let go the cold hand of her lifeless 
protector, which she had not till then relinquish- 
ed, gave a scream of anguish, as she took 9, last 
view of that venerable countenance, still retain- 
ing its expression of serenity and benevolence. 
She retired to the furthest corner of the apart- 
inent, and there, bathed in tears, fell upon her 
knees, and covering her face with a handker* 
chief, as if to shut out from her sight that deso- 
late world, in which she was now to wander 
alone, exclaimed in the voice of stifled agonf, 
« Oh ! thou blessed spirit, who hast taken thy 
flight to the realms of happiness, abandon not 
the destitute being thou hast left behind I Oh, 
my father 1 Oh, my mother ! where are you at 
this moment that your child is bereft of all 
human aid :" 

They now began to chauntthe funeral hymnsy 
and placed the body on the bier ; when the in- 
stant arrived for its removal, Elizabeth, though 
weak, agitated and trembling, determined to 
attend to their last repository, the remains of 
him who guided and protected her, and who had 
expired praying for her welfare. 

At the foot of an eminence Qf the northe^i 
side of the Thama (on which are situated the 
ruins of a fortress erected during the remote 
. period of the commotions of the Baschkirs) is a 
piece of ground, used as a burying place by tlie 
inhabitants of Sarapol. This spot is at a little 
distance from the town ; it is enclosed by a low 
hedge ; in the centre of a small wooden build- 
ing which servos for an oratory, around winch 
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heaps of earth, surmounted by a cross, mark 
the different receptacles of the dead; here and 
there a few straggling firs extend their gloomy 
shade, and large clusters of thistles surrounded 
with wide spreading leaves, and mixed with 
another weed, whose bare and bending stem is 
divided into numerous slender stalks bearing 
flowers of a livid yellow, make their appearance 
from under the sepulchral stones. 

The train thsit followed the coffin of the mis- 
aionary was very nupnerous ; it consisted of peo* 
pie of various nations, Persians, Turkomans^ 
and Arabians who had made their escape from 
the Kirguisj and had been received into the 
colleges founded by Catharine the Second. 
They accompanied the funeral procession with 
tapers in their hands, blending their voices with 
those of the mourners, while Elizabeth follow4 
ed slowly in silence, her face covereid with a 
veil, feeling no connexion, in the midst of this 
tumultuousi crowd, but with him who was no 
imore. 

When the coffin was let down into the 
ground, the officiant, according to the rites of 
the Greek church, put a small piece of money 
into the hand of the deceased to pay his pat* 
sage, and after having thrown in a few shovels 
full of earth, he departed ; thus, consigned to 
oblivion, lay the man, who had never suflPered a 
day to elapse without rendering services to 
some of his fellow creatures ; , like the benefi- 
cent wind which scatters wide the grains of the 
eaith, producing plenty all around, he had tra« 
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▼elled over more than half the world, sowing 
the seeds^ of wisdom and of truth, and by that 
world he died forgotten ; so little is fam^ at- 
tached to modest merit ; so little of it do men 
bestow, except on those who dazzle them^ or 
on those from whom they reap destruction. 
Vain worldly glory ! fruitless honours ! Heaven 
would not permit you to be thus the reward of 
human grandeur only, had it not reserved its 
own celestial glory for the recompense of virtue. 

Elizabeth remained on this dismal spot until 
the close of day ; she wept in solitude, offered 
up her supplications to the Almighty, and felt 
relieved. In afflictions like hers, a- meditation 
between heaven and the grave is salutary : a re- 
flection on death will rouse our drooping spi- 
rits, a contemplation on the joys of Heaven will 
create hope and consolation ; where a calamity 
is beheld in itsi extent, the horror we have con- 
ceived of it decreases ; and where such a com- 
pensation is presented, the evil annexed to it 
loses its weight. 

Elizabeth wept, but she did not repine : she 
was thankfiil for the blessings with which the 
hardships of half her journey had becfn lessen- 
ed, and did not feel that she was now entitled to 
complain because it was tl)^ will of Heaven to 
withdraw them. Bereft of her guide, of every 
human succour, her courage, still sustained her, 
and the undaunted heroism of her soul was proof 
against despair. " My father, my mother," she 
exclaimed, " Fear not, your child will not sink 
under the trials that await her." Thus did she 
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address her parents in the language of encou-? 
fagement, as if they could behold her destitute 
situation j and when secret terror dismayed her 
soul, she would again invoke their n^mes, and 
in repeating them her fears were dispelled. 
^ Oh, holy spirit," said she, , bending her hea4 
to the newly removed earth, « art thou then lost 
to us before niy beloved parents could express 
their gratitude, could invoke blessings on the 
jtind protector of their child." 

When night began to obscure the horizon, 
and Elizabeth w^s obliged to quit this melan-r 
choly spot, desirous to leave some memorial be- 
hind her, she picked up a sharp stone, and in- 
scribed thesb words upon the cross which was 
over the grave : The just fieriefyeth, and no man 
la^eth it to hpart,* 

Then, bidding a last adieu to the remains of 
the poor missionary, she quitted the burying 
ground, and returned sorrowfully to the lonely 
apartment at Sarapol, in which she had so dis- 
mally spent the preceding night. On the mor- 
row, when she ^as ready to set forward on her 
journey, the host gave her three rubles, assur-^ 
ing her it was all that remained iii the mission- 
ary's purse. Elizabeth received them with 
emotions of gratitude and veneration, as if these 
riches, whicj^ she owed to her protector, were 
sent from that Heaven of which he was now an 
inhabitant. " Yes," exclaimed she, « my guide, 
my support, your charity survives you ; and 

♦ Isaiah) chap. Ivii. verse 1. 
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though you are taken from me, that supports 
ine still " 

During- her solitary rout, Elisabeth's tears 
frequently flowed; every object recalled the 
bitter recollection of the blessing she had lost : 
if a peasant, or an inquisitive traveller, regarded 
her with impertinent curiosity, or interrojrated 
her in accents of rudeness, she missed the ve- 
nerable protector who had ensured respect ; if, 
oppressed by weariness, she was obliged to seat 
herself on the road side to rest, she dared not 
stop the empty sledge that passed, fearing a 
refusal, accompanied perhaps by insult s besides, 
as she possessed but three rubles, she preserved 
that pittancfc carefully to delay the period when 
she must have recourse to accidental charity, 
and denied herself every superfluity j thus was 
she debarred from various little indulgencies 
the good missionary had procured her ; she al- 
ways selected out the meanest habitation to de- 
mand a shelter, contenting herself with the 
worst accommodations and coarsest food. 

Travelling by such slow degrees, she could 
not reach Cassan till the beginning of October. 
A strong wind bio wing- from the north-west had 
prevailed for several days, and had collected a 
quantity of ice upon the Wolga, which render- 
ed the passage of that river almost impractica- 
ble ; it could only be crossed by going partly in 
a boat, and partly on footy leaping from one 
mass of ice to another, Even the boatmi^n, 
who were accustomed to this^ daiigcroiis navi- 
gation, would not undertake it but in eonside- 
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ratk>Q of a high reward, and no passetiger yen": 
tured to expose his life with them in the at- 
tempt. Elizabeth) without investigating the 
danger^ was going to enter one of their boats> 
when they roughly pushed her away^ declaring 
she could not.be allowed to cross till the river 
was entirely frozen over; she enquired the 
probable lapse of tim^ before that event would 
take place ; on receiving the answer, " A fort- 
night at least/' she determined to attempt the 
X>assage now. " In the name of IJeaven, I con* 
jure you," said she, in a tone of the most earn- 
est entreaty, << to assist me in crossing . this 
river ; I come from beyond Tobolskow, and am 
proceeding to Petersbtirgh, to petition' the Em-, 
peror in behalf of my farther, banished into Si- 
beria ; if I am obliged to remain a fortnight at. 
Cassan, I shall not have a kopeck left where- 
with to continue my journey." This affecting 
appeal prevailed upon one of the boatmen, and 
taking Elizabeth by the hand, « Gome/' said he, 
** you are a good girl ; I will endeavour to con- 
duct you safe 5 the fear of God, and the love 
of your parents, guides your steps, and Hea- 
ven will protect you.'* He then helped her 
into his boat, which he navigated half way 
over; not being able to. conduct it further, he 
took Elizabeth on his back, and walking and 
leaping alternately over the masses of ice, at- 
tained, by the assistance of his oar, the oppo- 
site side of the Wolga, and deposited his load 
in safety. Elizabeth expressed her acknow- 
ledgments in the most animated terms her 
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gralefol heart pould dictt^te, and tailing out h 
pv^rse, which contained now but two rubles and 
^ few ani^iler coins, offered a trifiing reward for 
his services.. ^ Poor thing}*' said the boat- 
man, looking at the cpntents of her purse, << are 
those al) thy riches, all that thoq hast to pay 
the expences of thy jo^mey from henpe to. Pe- 
tersburg ? and dost thou imagine that Nicholas 
gokoloff Would deprive thee of an obol ! No, 
rather will I add something to thy little store ; 
\i vri]\ draw dawn a blessing upon me, and upon 
my six little ones. •' So saying, he threw her a 
small piebe of money, and called to her, as he 
returned to the bpat, « Heaven help thee, for- 
lorn one.'* 

Elizabeth picked up the little piece of money, 
^nd, regarding it with her eyes filled with tears, 
said, " I will preserve thee for my father ; thou 
wilt afibrd a prodT that his prayers^ have been 
heard and that a paternal protection has been 
extended to me every where." 

The atmosphere was clear, and the sky se- 
rene, but the keen breezes of a northel-ly wind 
philled the ab. After having walked for four 
hours without resting, Elizabeth's strength be- 
gan to fail ; no human habitation presented it- 
self to her yiew, and she sought shelter at the 
foot of a hill, the rocky summit of ^hich jut- 
ting over defended her from the wind. Near to 
this hill WHS an ejftensiye forest of oafcs, trees 
which arc not to be seen on the Asiatic side of 
the Wolgai Elizabeth knew not what they 
VPrf ? tbotfgl^ tl^ey li^ lost some pf tfec^r (ot 
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liage,theii; beauty was not so uiuch diminished^ 
bat that it might still have excited admiration i 
but) noble as they were, Elizabeth could not view 
^hese European productions with pleasure ; they 
recalled teo forcibly to her mind the immense 
distance which separated her from her parents ^ 
she preferred the fir, which solaced that spot 
^here she had been reared, which had so fre- 
quently yielded shade to the days of her child* 
hood, and under which) perhaps, her beloved 
parents at that instant reposed. 

These reflections brought tears into her eyes : 
<< Oh ! when shall I be blessed again with be-* 
holding them I" — she exclaimed ; «^ when shall 
I hear the sound of their voices? when return 
to their fond embraces ?" As she spoke, she 
stretched out her arms towards Cassan, the 
buildings' of which were still, distinguishable in 
th^ distant prospect, and« raised above themi 
upon' the summit of high rocks, the ancient 
fortress of the Chams of Tartary presenting a 
view picturesque and grand* 

In the course of her journey, Elizabeth often 
met with objects that affected her compassion-* 
ate heart in a scarcely inferior degree to her 
own distresses. Sometimes, she encountered 
wretches, chained together, who were condemn-^ 
ed to work for life in the mines of Nerozinsk 
or to inhabit the dreary coasts of Angara; at 
others, troops of colonists destined to people 
the new city built by the Emperor on the fron- 
tiers of China; some on foot, others on the 
cars which conveyed the animals, poultry, and 
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ttaggngef Ndtwith»tai)ding these were crimi- 
nalsy sentenced to a milder do<>m) for offences 
which might have been elsewhere^ punished 
with death, they did not {iui to excite compas- 
aion in £liz|ibeth ; but, when she met culprits 
escorted by an officer of state, whose noble mein 
retraced to her remembrance that of her father, 
she could not forbear shedding tears over their 
fate, and would sometimes approach respect- 
(filly to offer soothing consolation, which often 
iv&lieves the wpes of the unhappy. Pity, alas S 
was the dnly gift Elizabeth had to bestow ; with 
$h^t she soothed the sorrows of those she oter* 
took, and by a returi) of pit^ must she now de« 
pend for subsistence ; for on her arrival at Vo- 
Ipdimir, she was obliged to change her last 
ruble. &he had been nearly three months on 
iier journey from i^rapol to Volodimer ; but, 
through the kind hospitality of the Russian 
peasants, who never receive payment for milk 
and breads her little treasure had not been yet 
exhausted ; but now all began to fail ; her feet 
were almost bare, and her ragged dress ill de- 
fended her from a frigidity of atmosphere 
which had already lowered the thermome- 
ter above thirty degrees, and which increased 
daily. The ground was covered with a snow 
more than two feet .deep; sometimes it con- 
jj^ealed while felling, and appeared like a show- 
er of ice, so thick that earth and sky were 
equally concealed from the view ; at other times 
torrents of rain rendered the roads almost im- 
i|assab|e, or gusts of wln4 arose so violent, that 
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sault% was ierced to shielter herself under thc^ 
snow, covering her head with large pieces oC 
the bark of pine-trees^ which she dextrously 
atripped off, as she had seen done bf the pea* 
sants of Siberia* 

One of those tempestuous hurricanes had rals^ 
ed the snow in thick clouds, and created an ob^^ 
scuritf so impenetrable, that Elizabeth, no lon^ 
ger able to discern the road, and stumbling at 
every stop, was obliged to stpp ; she took re- 
fuge under a high rock, against which she clung 
as fir^nly as she could to withstand the fury of a 
storm which overthrew all around her; Whilst 
she was in this periloiis situation, with her head 
bent down, a confused noise, that appeared to 
issue from behind the spot where she stood, 
created a hope that a better shelter might b^ 
procured ; she gained the opposite side of iht 
rock with difficulty, and discovered a kibitki, 
which had been overturned and broken, and at 
a little distance, a hut ; she hastened to demand 
entrance ; an old woman opened the door, and, 
struck at the wretchedness of her appearance^ 
" My poor child,*' said she, « from whence dost 
thou come, wandering thus alone in this dread-^ 
ful weather 1**^ To this interrogation Elizabeth 
made her usual reply : " I come from beyond 
Tobolskow, and am going to PetersbUrgh to so- 
licit my father's pardon.'* At these words, a 
man who was sitting in a dejected posttre in a 
comer of the room, suddenly raised his hebd 
from be^wten (lis hands, and regarding Eliza- 
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beth* with ftti air of astonishment) exolaimed, ' 
^^ Is it possible that thou earnest from so remote 
a. country, alone, in this state of distress, and 
during: this tempestuous season, to solicit par- 
don for your father? — Alasl my poor cBild 
would perhaps^'have done as much ; but the bar- 
bariuns tore me from her arms, leaving her in 
ignorance of my fate ; she knows not what is 
become of me ; she cannot plead for mercy ; 
no, never shall I behold her again— rthis afflict- 
ing thought will kill me — separated for evw 
from my child, I cannot live— «nQW, indeed, that 
I know my doom," continued the unhappy fa- 
ther, *^ I might inform her of it ; I have writ- 
ten a letter to her, but the carrier, belonging to 
this kibitki, who is returning to Rig^, the place 
of her abode, will not undertake the charge of 
it without 5Qme smali compensation, and I can- 
not offer the most trifling ; not a single kopeck 
do I possess ; the barbarians have stripped roe 
qf every thing." 

Elizabeth produced her last ruble, and, bhish* 
ing deeply at the insignificance of the offering, 
said, \n timid accents, as she presented it to 
the unfortunate strangev^ ^'If tha! would be 
enough...." He pressed to his lips the gene- 
l*ous hat>d held forth to succour him, and hasten- 
ed to make a proposal tg the carrier ; like to the 
widqw*s mite, Heaven bestowed its blessing on 
the offering : the carrier was satisfied, and look 
charge of the letter. Thus did the noble sa- 
crifice, produce a fruit worthy of the heart of 
Elizabeth 5 it relieved the agonizing feelings of 
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a parents and carried consolation to tbe wound- 
ed bosom of a child. 

When the storm was abated, Elizabeth, ber 
fore she pursued her journey, embriiped the 
old woman who had bestowed upon her all thp 
care and tenderness of a mother,, and said in a 
low voice that she might not be heard by the 
stranger, « I have nothing left to give, the blesr 
sing of my parents is the only recoippence, I 
have to offer for your kindness, it is the only 
treasure I possess." " How ?" interrupted the 
old woman aloud, " My poor child, have you 
then given ftway your all?" Elizabeth coloured 
and looked down. The stranger started from 
his seat, and, raising his hands to heaven, threw 
himself uppn his knees before her: "Angel 
that thou art," he exclaimed, " can I make no 
return to thee, who hast thus bestowed thy all 
upon me ?" A knife stood upon the tabje ; Eli- 
zabeth took it up, and cutting off si locH p£ her 
hair, presented it to him, saying, ^^ Sir, as you 
are going into Siberia, you will see the Governor 
of Tobolskow ; give him this, I beseech yqu and 
tell him, 'Elizabeth sends it no her parents;* 
he will perhaps permit this token to convey to 
them the knowledge of their child's existence.'^ 
-— " Your wish shall be ei^ecuted," an&wered the 
stranger ; << and if I have my liberty in those de- 
sarts of which I am to be ap inhabitant, I will 
seek out the dwelling of your parents, that I 
may tell them what their child has done for rn^ 
this day." 

K 
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The prospect of conveying consolation to her 
parents created far greater delight in the soul 
of Elizabeth, than the offer of a throne could 
have produced. She was bereft of all, except 
the little piece of money, given her by the boat- 
man on the shore ^f the Wolga; shp might 
fancy herself rich, for the greatest felicity that 
wealth could have procured, had just fallen to 
her lot ; she had bestowed happiness on her fel- 
low creatures, revived the desponding heart of 
a father, and converted tears of bitter sadness, 
shed by the orphan, into those of soothing con- 
solation : such blessings could a single ruble 
produce from the hand of benevolence. 

From Volodimir to the village of PokrofF, 
the road lies through fenny low lands, inter- 
spersed with extensive forests of oaks, elms, 
aspinsy and wild apples. These different trees, 
thus intermixed, present, during summer, a 
beautiful prospect, but they afford an asylum to 
numerous banditti, who infest the roads ; in 
winter, as the boughs, despoiled of their foliage, 
yield but a bad ambush, these bands of robbers 
arc less formidable. Elizabeth, however, upon 
her journey, heard repeated accounts of plun- 
ders that had been committed. Had she been 
worth any thing to lose, these narrations might 
have been a source of terror, but, obliged to 
beg her daily bread, poverty was her passport, 
as a shield defended her, iind enabled her to 
traverse these forests in security. 

A few verstes from PokroflT, the high road 
had been swept away by a hurricane, and tra- 
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vellers, journeying to Moscow^ were forced to 
make a considerable circuit through meres 
formed by the inundations of the Wolga; these 
meres were now hardened by the frost to a so- 
lidity equal to dry land. Elizabeth attempted 
<o follow the route which had been marked out 
to her ; but after walking for more than -an hour 
over this icy desart, through which were no 
traces of a road, she found herself in a swampy 
marsh, from which every endeavour to extri- 
cate herself was exerted for a long time in 
vain ; at length, with great difficulty, she at- 
tained a little hillock ; covered with mud, and, 
exhausted with fatigue, she seated herself upon 
a stone to rest, and emptied her sandals to dry 
them in the sun, which at that moment shone in 
its full lustre. The environs of this spot ap^ 
peared to be perfectly desolate ; no signs of a 
human dwelling were visitjle : solitude and si- 
lence prevailed around, felizabeth perceived 
she must have strayed widely from the road, 
and notwithstanding all the courage with which 
she was endued, her heart failed, her situation 
was alarming in the extreme ; behind was the 
bog she had just crossed, and before her an 
immense forest through whiph no track was to 
be distinguished. 

' At length, day began to dose, and notwith- 
standing her extreme weariness, Elizabeth 
was forced to proceed in search of a shelter 
for the night, of some being who might have 
the humanity to procure her one ; she wander- 
» ed about in vain j no object presented itself to 
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tevive her hopes, no sound reanimated her ' 
drooping spirits; overcome v^ith lassitude and 
terror, she burst into tears ; " Oh^ my father," 
she cried, I shall never see' you nfiore ; I shall 
perish without delivering you from exile and 
bondage ; and you, my mother, what will be- 
come of you, when you hear the fate of your 
child.... ?"— -At-that moment a sound of voices 
issued from the forest, and a minute after seve- 
ral men made their appearance : invigorated by 
hopei she hastened towards them; but. as they 
drew near, terror again succeeded to joy ; their 
savage air and stem countenances dismayed her 
to a still greater degree than the horrors of the 
solitude in which she had s^ lately been plung- 
ed. All the anec(k>tes she had heard of the, ban- 
ditti who infested that neighbourhood immedi- , 
ately recurred to her imagination, and she fear- 
ed that a judgment awaited her for the temerir 
ty with which she indulged the idea that a spe- 
cial providence watched over her preservation, 
and fell upon her knees to humble herself in the 
presence of divine justice. The troop advanced, 
stopped before Elizabeth, and regarding her 
with surprize and curiosity, demanded from 
whence she came, and what accident had brought 
her there. With a fluttering voice and down- 
cast eyes, the terrified girl replied, that she 
came f^om beyond Tobolskow, and that she was 
going to implore, from the Emperor, a pardon 
for her father; she added, that she had missed 
her ro^d, and was near perishing in the marsh- 
jos, from which danger she had escaped with 
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dffficuKy, and h^d been obliged to rest a long 
while to recover strength to enjable her to pro- 
ceed in search of an asylum for the night. Her 
interrogators appei^red astonished, questioned 
her again, and asked what money she had to un* 
dertake so long a journey. Elizabeth drew out 
the little tioin given her by the boatman of the 
Wolga, and shewed it to them. ^< Jsthat all ?" 

they exclaimed.. ^«' All," she replied. At this 

answer, delivered with a candor that enforced 
belief, the robbers regarded each other with 
amazement ; they were not moved, they were 
not softened ; rendered obdurate by a long habit 
of vice, an action of such noble heroism as that 
of Elizabeth's had no such influence over their 
souls, but it excited wonder; they could not 
comprehend what they felt necessitated to be^ 
lieve, ^nd restrained by a species of veneration, 
they dared not to molest the object of Hegiven's 
evident protection, and passing on, said to each 
other, « Let us leave her ; some supernatural 
Power guards her." 

Elizabeth rose and hurried from them ; she 
had not penetrated far into the forest before four 
roads, crossing one another, presented them* 
selves to her view ; in one of the angles which 
they formed was a little oratory dedicated to the 
Virgin, and over it, upon the four sides of a 
post, were inscribed the names of the towns to 
which the different roads led. Elizabeth pros- 
trated herself to offer up her grateful acknow- 
ledgements to the Omnipotent Being who pre-? 
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served her : the robbers were not mistakciiy'shc^ 
was guarded by a supernatural Power. 

Hope had restored to Elizabeth all her 
strength, and she had resumed the road toPok- 
roff with her usual activity 5 she soon regained 
the' Wolga, which forms an angle before this 
village, and washes the walls of a monastery. 

-^Elizabeth, hastened to solicit shelter under its 
venerable roof; she related the hardships she 
had undergone, and disclosed to the' communi- 
ty how much she stood in need of hospitality. 
The nuns received her with cordiality, and la- 
vished upon her the most affectionate atten- 
tions; their kind solicitude reminded her of 
those endearments she was wont in former days 

-to receive from her mother. The simple and 
modest recital Elizabeth gave of her adventures 
proved a source of edification to the whole com- 
munity ; her pious auditors could not find words 
to express the admiration they felt at that hero- 
ic perseverance which had endured so many 
hardships, sustained so many severe trials, with- 
out a murmur; they lamented their inability to 
assist her with money for supplying some of the 
experices of her journey, but their convent was 
very jioor; no revenue was attached to it, and 
all their dependance was on accidental charity. 
They could not, however, let their guest depart 
in a ragged dress and nearly barefoot ; to pro- 
vide her with better habiliments they stripped 
themselves, and each gave her a portion of her 
own cloathing. Elizabeth endeavoured to de- 
cline their gifts, for it wis of necessaries her ge- 
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tierous benefactresses deprived themselves ; but, 
pointing to the walls of their convent, they said, 
<« We have a shelter while you have none ; part 
of the little we possess belongs to you, for you 
are poorer still than we." 

At length Elizabeth set forward on the last 
stage to Moscow; she was astonished at the 
extraordinary bustle she now witnessed, at the 
immense coticourse of carriages, carts, horses, 
and people of all ranks and ages, which was 
resorting to this great metropolis; as she passed 
onward, the crowd seemed to augment. In the 
village where she stopped to rest, all the houses 
-were filled with strangers, who paid so high for 
the smallest lodging, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty the destitute Elizabeth could procure 
thcJ most wretched. She could not refrain from 
shedding tear85 as she received from the hand of 
scornful pity a little coarse food, and the shelter 
of a shed so miserable, that it scarcely excluded 
the falling snow ; but she was not humiliated ; 
she did not forget that Heaven looked down 
with approbation on her sacrifices, and that the 
restoration of happiness to her parents mightbe 
their reward ; neither did she feel exalted ; too 
artless to think she did more than duty prescrib- 
ed in devoting herself for their sakes, and too 
affectionate not to feel a secret satisfaction in 
suffering for them. 

The bells of all the adjacent villages^ were 
ringing, and from every side resounded the 
name of Alexander, accompanied by loud ac- 
clamations of joy. The report of cannon from 
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Moscow alarmed £lizabeth, for never -before 
had a sound so tremendous struck her ears ; in 
a timid voice, she enquired the cause, of a group 
of persons in rich liyeries whom she overtook, 
surrounding a broken carriage ; « Doubtless it 
is the entrance of the Emperor into Moscow," 
they replied : — ^*' How,*' exclaimed the astonish- 
ed Elizabeth, "is not the Emperor then ftt Pe- 
tersburg ?" They raised their eyes in pity and 
contempt of her ignorance, as thejr retorted, 
w Why, didst thou not know that the Emptor 
Alexander was coming to celebrate his corona- 
tion at Moscow ?*' Elizabeth clasped her hands 
in an extacy; IJeaven in an especial manner 
evinced itself in her favor ; the Omnipotent sent 
the sovereign to meet her upon whom the fate 
of her parents depended, and willed that she 
should arrive at that period of general joy when 
the hearts of monarchs recede even from the 
dictates of justice, in favor of those of clemen? 
py. " My parents,*' she cried, looking back tOr 
wards the home from which so great a distance 
separated her, " must sych delightful hopes re- 
joice my heart alone ? and while your child is 
happy, must you grieve in ignorance of her 
fete •'• 

In the inonth of March, in- the year 1^01, Eli^ 
jpabeth made her entrance into the vast capital 
of Muscovy, imagining hprself at the end of 
her labors, and not considering that there could 
be still a calamity to apprehend. On her pro- 
gress tjirough the town,^ superb structures, de- 
coratec} wi^h the niagnificenpe pf royalty, prcr 
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Rented thems€lves to her admiring sight, but, 
tiks in Perma, intermixed with wretch^ed cabins, 
"whose untiled roofk and broken casements af- 
forded no shelter from the inclemency of weath- 
er. The streets and alleys of Moscow were so 
thronged, that Elizabeth could scarcely proceed 
through the crowds that obstructed the passage ; 
after some time she found herself in meadows 
richly wooded, and b^gan to imagine she was 
again in the country ; she stopped to rest in a 
grand avenue formed by rows of birch -trees^ 
-which bear a resemblance to the limes of Prus- 
sia. An immense assemblage of persons throng- 
ed this avenue, all conversing on the subject of 
the coronation ; trains of carriages passed back^ 
wards, and forwards, which, jarring continually 
against one another, caused an incessant clatter: 
the enormous bells of the cathedral rang with- 
out cessation ; they were answered by those of 
the smaller churches fronji all parts of the town ; 
and the sound oif the cannon, which was fired at 
regular intervals, could scarcely be distinguish- 
ed amidst the overpowering tumult of this pro- 
digious city. As Elizabeth drew near to the 
Square of the Cremelines, the commoiion ap- 
peared to increase at every step she took ; she 
approached timidly to one of the great fires which 
wece lighted on this spot, and seated herself in 
a corner of it. Cold, weariness, and want of 
food, had exhausted her spirits, and the joyful 
hopes of the morning were converted into sad- 
ness; she had toiled thro\igh the numerous 
stl'eets of Moscow, but among the splendid ha-^ 
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bitations she had beheld) none had offered to 
her an asylum; she had met people of various 
nations and degr.ees, but had looked in vain for 
a friend, a protector ; some had inquired their 
way, had expressed uneasiness at having missed 
it; how much did she envy their lot ! " Happy," 
said she, " to have a home to seek s I, who pos- 
sess none, cannot lose my way; for in every 
place is shelter equally denied me." 

Night now rapidly approached, and the cold 
was extreme ; the dejected Elizabeth had not 
eaten a niorsel the whole day, and was nearly 
famished with cold and hunger ; she watched all 
who passed, to see whether she could discern 
on their countenances that expression of com- 
passionate benevolence which might embolden 
her to make an appeal to theif* pity ; but among 
that crowd, every individual of which she ob- 
served so earnestly, no one stood in need of her 
assistance, and -she escaped wholly unnoticed. 
At last she ventured to solicit an entrance at the 
doors of some of the poorest cabins, but met 
with only repulse. The hope of gain, during 
this pexuod of rejoicing, had steeled all hearts 
against tlie importunities of ^distress, and with- 
held the donations of charity ; never is mankind 
less inclined to liberality, than at the moment of 
.acquiring an increase of wealth. 

Elijfabeth returned to the fire on the Square 
of the Creraelines, to weep in silence ; her heart 
was so full that ^he had not strength to eat a 
small piece of bread which an old woman, who 
had taken sOme pity on her wretchedness, harj 
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bestowed ; she was now, foi* the first time, re- 
duced to that degree of misery, which compel-' 
ed her to hold forth. her hand to any casual pas- 
senger, to implore an alms that might be care- 
lessly granted, or refused, perhaps with con- 
tempt. At the momeht *that she had resolved 
to make an essay of this last resource, an emo- 
tion of dignified pride, detained the hand she 
had advanced; but the cold was' excessive; in 
spending the night exposed to the open air, her 
life WQuld be endangered, and that life she did 
not consider in her own right of disposal. This 
reflection subdued her spirit; with one hand, 
placed across her eyes, she stretched out the 
other to the passenger, saying, "In the name of 
the fathec whom you revere, of the mother whom 
you cherish, give me a trifle to procure a lodg- 
ing for the Right" The man to whom she ad- 
dressed herself examined her with curiosity by 
the light of the flame. « Voting girl," said he, 
" you follow a bad trade ; cannot you work ? At 
your age a livelihood might be easily gained. 
God help you ! I never entourage beggars.'' 
He passed on. 

The unfortunate Elizabeth raised her eyes to 
Heaven; to implore aid from thence ; an inspi- 
ration of hope re-animated her sinking courage ; 
again she ventured to repeat her appeal to th€ 
compassion of several who parsed ; some did 
not listen to it, others gave so small an alms 
that she could not collect enough to relieve her 
necessities. At last, when night was far ad- 
vanced, the crowd dispersed, and the fire nearly 
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extinguished, some of the guards attending th6 
Emperor, in making their rounds, discovered 
Elizabeth, and demanded roughly, %vhy, she re- 
mained abroad at that hour. The st^rn looks 
and fierce maimers of these soldiers overpow- 
ered her 'with terror, and, incapacitated from 
uttering a syllable, she burst into an agony of tears. 
The soldiers, little affected at seemg her weep, 
assembled round her, repeating their question 
with insolent familiarity. The trembling girl at 
last recovering sufficient courage to answer, in 
a voice broken with sobs, said that she came 
from beyond Tobolskow, to petition the Empe- 
ror for her father ; " I have travelled the whole 
journey alone and on foot," continued she ; <'and 
as I have no money, I cannot obtain. a shelter for 
the night.'* At these words, the soldiers laughed 
loudly, taxing her tale with falsehood. Eliza- 
beth, more terrified than ever, sought to escape, 
but they would not suffer it, and rudely seized 
her. " Oh my God ! oh, my father !'* she cried 
in accents of horror and despair, << will you not 
come to my succour? have you forsaken the 
wretched Elizabeth ?" During the debate, some 
persons, attracted by th^ noise, and who had as- 
sembled in groups, murnaured indignantly at 
the cruelty of the soldiers. Elizs^beth stretched 
her hands, in act of supplication, toward^ them, 
exclaiming, " Before Heaven, I solemnly pro- 
test I have uttered nothing but the truth ; 1 come 
from beyond Tobolskow, to iniplore pardon for 
my father ; save me, oh I save me ; let me not 
die, at least, till I have obtained it." This moving 
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appeal affected her auditors ; several advanced 
to her rescue, and one, of therai addressing the 
soldiers) said> << I keep the Inn upon the Square 
of St. Basil; let this young girl coroe with me ; 
hep story appears to me to be true ; and I will 
give her a lodging.'* The soldiers who had be- 
gun to be a little softened by her extreme dis-^ 
tress, consented to this request and withdrew. 

The grateful Elizabeth embraced the knees 
of her preserver ; he raised her kindly, and de- 
siring her to follow him, led the way to his 
dwelling, which was at a little distance. « I have 
not a room to give thee," said he ; « there is 
not one in my house unoccupied ; but my wife 
will receive thee into hers for one night ; she is 
kind and compassionate, and will readily endure 
so small an inconvenience to serve thee." 
Elizabeth, trenibling and agitated, fpUowed in 
silence ; her guide conducted her to a small 
apartment, in which a ypung woman, with an in- 
&nt in her arm?, was seated near a stove ; she 
rose on their entrance ; her husband immedi- 
ately gave an account of the dangerous situation 
from which he had extricated his companion, 
adding, that he had offered, in his wife's name, 
a night's hospitality to the destitute stranger. 
The young woman confirmed the, offer, and, 
taking Elizabeth by the. hand, said with a smile 
of encouragement, « Be ^omfbrted, we will 
take good care of you, but be careful never to 
stay out so late again ; in great towns like this^ 
it is,' at your age, an imprudence that must ever 
be attended bv danger." Elizabeth 3toswere4 
I. 
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that she had no asylum to resort to ; every door 
had been shut against her ; she owned her po- 
verty without a blush, and related all the hard- 
ships she had sa heroically encountered -with- 
out vanity. Her hosts wept at the recital ; nei- 
ther of them thought of doubting her veracity; 
the emotions which her story excited afforded a 
proof that it was true. The classes of society 
to which they belonged, are not so easily misled ; 
brilliant fictions are beyond their capacities) 
while over their souls, truth in all its purity pre- 
serves its claims entire. 

At the conclusion of her narrative, Jaques 
Rossi (the name of the host) said " My influ- 
ence' in this town is but small, but as far as it 
could be exerted for my own interests, it shall 
foft yours." His wife pressed his hand in token 
of approbation, and asked, Elizabeth if she did 
not know some one who could present her to 
the Emperor. " No," she replied ; she would 
tiot venture to mention young Smoloff,. fearing 
to involve him in some dlHiculty ; besides, no 
actual assistance could be expected from him, 
since he was in Livonia, " Well," answered the 
wife of Jaques Rossi ; " the most powerful re- 
commendation to our great sovereign is virtue . 
in distress, and that will plead for you." — 
« Yes," interrupted her husband, « the Empe- 
ror Alexander is to be crowned to-morrow, in 
the church of the Assumption ; you must place 
yourself in his way, and at his feet solicit the 
remission of your father's sentence ; I wilt ac- 
company and encourage you...."——*' Oh, my 
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generous benefactors 1" exclaimed Elizabeth, 
clasping her hands with an expression of the 
liveliest gratitude, *< Heaven beholds your kindr 
ness, and my parents will invoke blessings on 
you for it ; on you who will conduct me to the 
feet of the Emperor, and support me in his pre- 
sence Perhaps you will be witnesses of my 

happiness-— of the greatest happiness a human 
being is capable of enjoying. If it is granted 
me to obtain this pardon for my father, to be the 
joyful bearer of the happy tidings to him and tp 
my mother, to behold their delight...." 

She could not finish her oration ; the idea of 
such felicity almost forbade the hope that it 
might be realised ; she could not believe that 
^er deserts entitled her to expect it. The pa- 
negyrics which her hosts, however, bestowed 
upon the clemency of Alexander, the various 
anecdotes they recorded in evidence of the 
truth upon which these commendations \^ere 
founded, and grace with which the value of those 
actsf of mercy had been enhanced, re-animated 
her spirits. Elizabeth listened to them with 
eagerness; she would gladly have spent the 
wbol6 night* in hearing them repeated, but as it 
grew late, her kind hosts wished her to partake 
of some repose, that she might be enabled to 
support the exertions of the morrow. Jaquei^ 
Rossi retired to a small chamber at the top of 
the house, while his wife received Elizabeth 
inter her own apartment- 

A long time elapsed before the perturbation 
of her mind would admit of sleep ; but, she w^s 
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thankful to Heaven even for her sufferiDgs, 
since the excess of them had heightened the 
value of the generous relief she had experi- 
enced : « Had I been less miserable," thought 
she, ^< Jaques Rossi, perhaps, would not hate 
taken pity of lAe." When sleep, at length 
overtook her, visions of happiness in various 
forms fleeted before her; sometimes, fancy pre- 
sented her parents, their countenances irradiate 
with joy ; sopaetimes she imagined the voice of 
the Emperor, addressing her in terms of appro- 
bation and compliance with her entreaties ; and 
sometimes another form presented itself to her 
imagination, but under characters more vague 
and indistinct; a mist seemed to obscure it from 
her sight, and the impression it had left upon 
her heart was the only trace that remained. 

On the morrow, as soon as the thunder of 
the artillery, the beating of the drums, and loud 
acclamations of the people, announced the dawn 
of that joyful day, on which the ceremony of the 
Emperor Alexander's coronation was to be ce- 
lebrated, £li2abeth, habited in a dress lent her 
by her kind hostess, and leaning upon the arm 
of Jaques Rossi, mixed among the throng that 
crowded to the cathedral of t^e Assumption, in 
which the coronation was to b^ performed. 

Upwards of a thousand tapers iHuminated the 
fhurch, which was decorated in all the splendor 
of eastern magnificence. Upon a dazzling 
throne, under a canopy of rich velvet, were 
seated the Emj)eror and his youthful consort, 
habited in sumptuous dresses^ which, di^lay* 
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ktkf; to advantage the beaiity^ of their forms, gave 
to their appearance an air almost celestial. 
Kneeling before her august spouse, the £m? 
press received -from his hands th^ imperial dia- 
dem, and encircled her brow with this pledge of 
their eternal union. The venerable Plato, the 
Patriarch of Moscow, placed opposite to them 
in tftie sacred chair of truth, in a discourse at once 
. pathetic and sublime, recalled to Alexander's 
mind the duties annexed to royalty, and the aw- 
ful responsibility imposed upon his elevated 
station,- in return for the pomp that environed 
it, the power with which it was invested. 
Amidst the assemblage of nations that thronged 
tfie cathedral, he pointed out the Kanitschatkan, 
bringing tribute^ of skins from the Thurile 
Isles, which border on America ; the merchants 
from Archangel, loaded with rich commodities 
which their vessels were to convey to the ports 
pf Europe ; the Samoyeds, come from the 
mouth of the Jennisser, a country condemned to 
the rigors of an eternal winter, where the beau^ 
teous flower of the spring, and the-rich produce 
pf harvest are alike unknown ; s^d the natives 
of Astracand, whose fertile fields yields melons, 
iigs, and grapes of an exquisite flavor ; he shewed 
him, lastly, the inhabitants of the shores of the 
Black and Caspian Seas, and of the huge Tar- 
tary, which, bounded by Persia, China, and the 
Empire of the Moguls, extending from the ex- 
tremity of the western hemisphere to that of 
the east) takes in almost half the globe, and 
nearly .touches either pole. « Sovereign of the 
I. 2 
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most extensive empire of the earth," said hCf 
<( who are this day to take the awful oath of pre* 
siding over the destinies of «a state which in- 
cludes a fifth part of the known world, bear it 
ever in remembi^nce that^ou have to answer 
at th^ tribunal of divine justice for tfce fate of 
millions of your fellow creatures, and that an 
injustice done to the meanest among them 
. through your negligence, must be accounted 
for at the last day." The young Emperor ap- 
pear^ed deeply affected at this harangue : there 
was one among the auditors whose heart tiras 
tiot less profoundly moved ; the supplicant 
came to solicit the pardon of a father. 

At the moment that Alexander began to pro- 
nounce the solemn oath which was to bind him 
to devote his future life to the happiness of his 
people, the enraptured Elizabeth imagined she 
heard the voice of mercy pronouncing the edict 
which was to loosen the chains of the unfortu-^ 
nate ; she could no longer preserve silence ; 
assisted by a supernatural strength, she pierced 
the crowd, and forcing a passage through the 
lines of soldiers, rushed towards the throne ex- 
claiming, " mercy ! mercy I" This outcry, 
which interrupted the ceremony, created a gc« 
neral commotion throughout the cathedral ; the 
guards advanced, and, notwithstanding her en- 
treaties, and those of Jaques, they dragged Eli- 
zabeth out of the church. The Emperor, how- 
^ ever, would not, on siM:h a glorious day, be in- 
vocated in vain ; he dismissed one of the officers 
cf his suite to inquire what the petitioner want- 
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ed ; the officer obeyed^ and on quitting the 
churchy heard the imploring accents of the ago- 
nised supplicant) still endeavouring to prevail 
tipon the sQidiefH to allow of her return ; he 
stairted, then rushing impetuously through the 
guard) beheld her, knew her, and clasping his 
hands together, exclaimed, ^^ It is, it is Eliza* 
be^h!'' Elizabeth turned, and, knew not whe* 
ther she might dare to encourage the transports 
of joy which suddenly elated her heart; she 
could not feel persuaded that Smoloff was before 
her, Smoloff who could supplicate with her, and 
obtain the pardon she so earnestly desired : ne« 
vertheless, when he spoke, the sound of hid 
voice confirmed the evidence of her sight ; she 
could no longer doubt ; joy deprived her of nU 
terance, but she stretched her arms towards 
him, as to a messenger sent from Heaven to her 
relief. He precipitated himself forward, seiz^ 
her hand, and in his turn began to doubt the 
testim(Hiy of his senses. " Elizabeth," he ex- 
claimed, << is it indeed you ^ or do I behold a 
vision from Heaven I Speak, whence do you 
corned" — <* From Tobolskow/'— « From Tobol- 
skow ! and hast thou travelled hither, alone, on 
foot ?"— « Yes," she exclaimed, " I came alone, 
on foot, to entreat pardon for my fathpr, and 
they force me from the presence of the Empe- 
ror.'*—^' I will re-conduct you to his pre- 
sence, Elizabeth," interrupted the transported 
Smoloff; " I will present you to him ; he can- 
not resist your supplications ; your prayer will 
be granted." He then dispersed the soldiers, 
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and led , Elizabeth back towards the church. 
The imperial procession was at that instant is- 
^ing from the great gates of the cathedral ; as 
soon as the newly-anomted monarch appeared, 
SmolofiT,. holding Elisabeth by the hand, forced 
a passage through the guards, and threw him- 
self with her at the Emperor's feet ; ** §ire," 
jie cried, <^ vouchsafe to listen to the voice of 
suffering virtue; behold the daughter of the 
unfortunate Stanislaus Potowsky, who conges 
from the desarts of Ischim, where her parents 
jiave languished out t\felve yefirs of exile ; 
alone> unprotected, she has existed upon chari^ 
^y, and, withstanding the united opposition of 
poverty, insult, and tempests, \s come to your 
feet, to implore forgiveness for her father." 

" Elizabeth raised her joined hands, repeat- 
ing the last words, " Forgiveness for my father 1 
A clamor of admiration arose from among the 
crowd ; the Emperor himself joined in it : 
deeply rooted as his prejudices had been against 
Stanislaus Pqtowsky, they were, in an instant> 
totally effaced : he could not hesitate to believe 
that the father of a daughter so virtuous mqst 
]}e innocent of the crimes alleged against him ; 
j)Ut had it been otherwise, Alexander could not 
have withheld forgiveness. <^ The pardon is 
granted,**^ said he ; " your father is free." Eli- 
zabeth heard no more ; at the words of pardon, 
joy overpowered her, and she fell senseless into 
\he arms of SmolofT; in this state, she was car- 
ried through immense crowds, (who opened a 
passage, shouting with joyful acclamations Qf 
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approbation at the transcendant virtue of the 
heroine, and the clemency of the monarch) anfi 
was conveyed to the hoiise of Jaques Rossi: 
The jBrst object that met her eyes upon recover- 
ing her senses was Smoloff, kneeling beside 
her ; the first sound, she heard was a repetition 
from his lips of the words used by the Emperor, 
when he accorded pardon : ^' Elizabeth, the 
pardon is granted ; your father is free/' For 
sonae miniites, it was by Iboks only that she 
could express her joy and gratitude ; but they 
expressed more than language could have im- 
parted. At length, turging to Smoloff, she pro- 
nounced in a &ltering voice, the names of her 
fiither and mother : " We shall behold them 
again then,'' said she; << we shall enjoy the 
.sight of their happiness/' These words pene- 
trated deep into the heart of him to whom they 
were addressed. Elizabeth had not said she 
loved him, but she had associated him with the 
first sentiment of her soul, with that object of 
felicity, in which her ideas and hopes had so . 
long centered. From that happy moment, he 
ventured to indulge the hope, that she would, 
on a future day, consent to ratify the union she 
had thus involuntarily m^de. 

Several days elapsed before the deed of par- 
don could be drawn up and signed : previous to 
its final accomplishment, it was requisite to take 
a review of the causes of Stanislaus Potowsky's 
condemnation. Alexander, on their investiga- 
tion, was convinced that equity alone would have • 
broken the chains of the illustrious patriot; but 
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hs^d listened to the dictates of clemencjTy before 
he knew what those of justice required; an act 
of generosity which those, whom be . had thus 
nobly pardoned, never forgot. 

One morning, Smoloff entered Elizabeth's 
apartment earlier than usual ; he presented her 
with a scroll of parchment sealed with the impe* 
rial signet. " Behold," said he, " the mandate 
in which the Emperor commands my father to 
restore yours to liberty.** Elizabeth seized the 
scroll, and, pressing it to her lips, bathed it with 
tears. « This is not all," continued Smoloff ; 
^ our magnanimous sovereign performs a noble 
action in a manner worthy of himself 4 with li- 
berty he likewise restores to your father all his 
dignities, the high rank he formerly held, and 
all his large possessions, honors and wealth, 
sources of the grandeur which exalts mankbd 
in general, but can have no influence over the 
superior soul of Elizabeth. The courier who 
is to Convey the order to my father departs to< 
morrow, ^nd I have obtained leave from the Em- 
peror to accompany him/'— — ^' And may I not 
likewise accompany him ?". eagerly intcrruptal 
Elizabeth. « You may," resumed Smoloff; 
" and from your lips only your father must learn 
that he is free. Presuming upon my knowledge 
of your sentiments, I told the Emperor that it 
w,as your wish to be the bearer of the joyful in- 
telligence yourself; he approved the design, 
and charged me with the commission of inform- 
ing you that you have leave to depart to*mor- 
row, in one of his carriages, attended by two fe*. 
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Stale domestics ; and ||^ sends a purse of two 
thousand rubles to defray the expences of your 
journey. Before Elizabeth returned an answer^ 
she regarded SmolofF some moments with an* 
air of reflection ; then addressing him in a tone 
expressive of her feelings^ ^< Since the first day 
I saw you," said she, «^ no favorable circumstance 
has forwarded my enterprize of which you were 
fiot the instigator; without your assistance, I 
eould not have obtained my father's pardon; 
without your generous interference, never would 
he have beheld his country again : to you then 
it belongs to tell him he is free : this glorious 
recompence alone is adequate to your benefits." 

^« No, Elizabeth;" replied Smoloff; " that 

happiness must be yours ; the recompence which 
I aspire to, is" greater still." — ^" Oh, Heaven !" 
exclaimed Elizabeth, " What can that be ?" 
Smolofif was on the point of answering in terms 
expressive of the rapture he felt, but, repress-i 
ing his emotion, he coloured and looked down : 
an interval of silence ensued ; at length, in a 
faulfering Voice, Smoloff answered, '^ Elizabeth^ 
I must not tell you but in the presence of yout* 
father." 

Since Smoloff had recovered his Elizabeth, h<^, 
had Dot suffered a single day to elapse witho. 
spending, some hours in her company. Each- 
day encreased his love ; but never for an instant 
did he deviate from that respect and reserve 
which he felt at present to be her due ; se* 
parated from her parents, Elizabeth had now no 
protector but him ; and the valuable deposit 
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thus entrusted to his charge, he considered as so 
sacred that he could not have prevailed upon 
himself to express a sentiment that might luive 
excited the most transitory embarrassment in 
its heart. 

During the long journey they performed to- 
gether, he preserved the same respectful si- 
lence. Constantly seated by her side, behold* 
ing her, hearing lier, his passion hourly encreas- 
ed, but never overcame his resolution. He 
bestowed upon her always the appellation of sis- 
ter ; and if his attentions were more tender than 
those of the fondest brother, they were not less 
innocent; they were calculated to re-assiire a 
delicacy the most scrupulous, while they must 
have satisfied expectations the most unbounded. 
Except in the efforts he made to conceal his 
sentiments^ they were not perceptible ; friend- 
ship seemed to dict;ate all he uttered ; in his si- 
lence only was love discernible. 

Before she quitted Moscow, Elizabeth libe- 
rally requited her generous host ; and, as she 
repassed the Wolga, she did not forget Nich- 
olas Sokoloff, the boatman : on making an in- 
quiry after him, she was informed that, in con- 
sequence of an accident which had befallen hina : 
lie had been reduced to extreme dbtress, and 
was now lying in a garret, surrounded* by six 
children in the want of bread. Elizabeth im* 
mediately procured a guide to conduct her to 
his dwelling ; when he had seen her before, it 
v/asin poverty, in dejection, and clothed in rags ; 
now that he beheld hir in a rich dress> with joy 
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ftfid animation sparkling in her eyes, and diffus- 
ing a brilliancy over her whole figure, ;he did 
not recollect her. Elizabeth drew from her 
bosom the little coin she had received from him, 
and, shewing it, recalled to his remembrance 
the act of kindness he had performed ; thep, 
putting into his hand a purse containing a hund- 
red riibles,, she added, "Charity fails not to 
reap its fruit : behold what you gave in the name 
of Heaven ; behold how Heaven returns the 
offering." 

Elizabeth w^9 so eager to rejoin her parents, 
that s<he travelled night and day ; on her arrival 
at Sarapol, however, she stayed to visit the tomb 
of the missionary ; it was a tribute of grateful 
veneration, almost equivalent to an act of filial 
duty ; and as such, Elizabeth could not let it pass 
unfulfiled* She beheld once more the cross, 
on which she had engraven the inscription it 
still preserved; she wept once more on that 
spot where she had suffered so severely ; but 
the tears she now shed were those of soothing 
consolation ; she imagined that in that celestial 
paradise, of which he was now a blessed inhabi- 
tant, the missionary partook of her felicity ; and 
that in his soul, so full of benevolence, her hap^ 
piness still added something to that which he 
enjoyed. v 

I feel impatient to bring my tale to a crisis, 
and, with Elizabeth, tareach that dwelling where 
the, days of her absence were counted with such 
finxiety. I will not enter into a description of 
tl(e scene of joy exhibited at Tobolskow, when 
M 
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young Smoloff presented Elizabetli to his father, 
and she, in all the effusions of her grateful heart, 
acknowledged the blessings she owed to his as- 
sistance. ^ Elizabeth would not consent to let 
her parents be informed of her approach ; she 
hadheatdat Tol^olskow that they were well; 
the happy tidings were confirmed at Saimka. 
With a palpitating heart, she proceeded to their 
habitation, followed only by Smoloff. What 
varying emotions agitated her as she crossed 
the forest, drew near the banks of the lake, and 
recognised every tr«e, every rock, which adjoin- 
ed the dvcelling of her parents ! The paternal 
roof at length blessed her sight; she rushed for- 
ward ; but the violence of her agitations retarded 
her progress ; excess of joy, more violent in its 
effects than excess of suffering, was too great 
for her fortitude. Alas ! behold the state of 
man ! he seeks for happiness ; insatiate he aims 
at its excess, and that excess he is not formed 
to bear. Elizabeth, reclining upon the arm of 
Smoloff, faintly uttered, « If 1 should find my 
mother ill.** The dread of this misfortune tem- 
pered the feliqity th^t overwhelmed her, and 
she recovered her strength. Again she huiries 
on, attains the threshold, hears the sound of a 
well known voice, and calls her parents in an 
extacy that almost deprives her of sense ; the 
door opens, Stanislaus appeiirs ; at the cry he 
utters, Phedora> rushes forward; and Elizabeth, 
unable to support herself, falls into their arms.; 
" Behold your child," exclaimed Smoloff,'" and 
in her the bearer of your pardon ;. she has Vtv- 
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umphied over every obstacle^ and attained the 
object of her glorious, enterprize.'* These 
words added nothing to the joy of the delighted 
parents : every sensation was absorbed in that 
all-powerful one of happiness the sight of their 
child produced : she is restored to them ; she 
is to leave them no more ; they forget there 
exists another blessing on earth. 

For a length of time, they remained in a deli- 
rium of joy that can admit of no increase ; a few 
sentences escape unconnectedly from their lips, 
but they know not what they utter : in vain do 
they seek for words to express the feelings that 
pv«rpower their senses ; by tears, by looks only, 
can they declare them ; and their strength, with 
their reason, begins to- fail vender excess of joy. 

SmoloflF threw himself at the foot of Stanislaus 
and Phedora. " Ah !'' exclaimed he, " deign 
in this happy moment to acknowledge another 
child. Till now Elizabeth has called me bro- 
ther ; but here, perhaps, she will pqrmit me to 
aspire to a different title,'* Elizabeth seized a 
hand of each of her parents, and regarding them 
with the tenderest expression of affection and 
gratitude, spoke thus j « Without his aid, I 
should not, perhaps, have been here ; it was 
SmolofiP who conducted me to the feet of the 
Emperor, who spoke for me, who solicited your 
pardon, and obt^ned it j it is he who replaced 
you in your rights, who restores me to your 
arms. Oh, my mother ; tell me hpw such a 
debt of gratitude as that I owe can be acknow- 
ledged. Oh, my father 1 teach me how to ac- 
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quit it.** Phcdora, pressing her daughter to her 
hearty answered, << Thy gratitude must be shown 
in love ; love like that which I have borne your 
father.** Stanislaus interrupted her with en-^ 
thusiasui ; " The gift of a heart like thine, Phe- 
dora, is above all value/' said he ; " but the gene- 
rosity of Elizabeth will not be limited.'* His 
daughter then joining SmolofF's band with those 
of her parents, said to him in a timid voice : 
<* Will you promise me never to leave them ?**• — 
** Oh, Heaven I" he exclaimed, <« do I dream ? 
Her parents give her to. mc, and she consents 
to be mine," Sensations of joyful rapture depriv- 
ed him of further utterance ; scarcely could he 
imagine in the disposal of Heaven a happiness 
more supreme than that he enjoyed. The trans- 
ports of the mother in again beholding her child, 
and the CKUltation of the father, who owed liberty 
to . the unprecedented efforts of ^ daughter's 
courage, the inexpressible delight of the heroine 
herself, who, at so early a period of life, had f\xU 
filed the most sacred of human obligations, and 
displayed a virtue beyond comparisqn, seemed 
not, all united, to bear a competition with the 
happiness he owed to love. 

Were I to describe the days that followed, I 
should represent the exulting father, the fond 
mother, discoursing with their child on the 
heart rending affliction they h^d endured in her 
absence ; I should represent them listening, 
with all the varying emotions of delight, terror, 
and admiration, to the recital she gave of the 
diversified adventures of her long journey ^ I 
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shouid relate the benedictions Stanislaus invok- 
ed on all who had succoured his child, and des- 
cribe .the tender Phedora producing the lock of 
hair, sent by Elizabeth, which, worn next her 
heart, had helped to support her in the absence 
of its owner ; I should attempt to convey an 
idea of their feelings on the day that the exile 
who brought it, presented himself at the door of 
their cabin, to inform them of the noble action of 
their daughter, of the sensations which pierce4, 
their soul at the narrative of her sufferings, and 
of those that the recital of her virtue had excitr 
ed ; finally, I should describe their last farewell 
to that desolate spot where they had endured so 
many sufferings, but where they had likewise 
experienced a felicity rendered more animated 
and perfect by the sorrows which had preceded 
it, by the tears from which it arose : like the 
sun, which never produces so bright a lustre, 
as when it penetrates the clouds which have en- 
veloped it, and reflects its glorious beams from ' 
the glittering foliage bespangled with dew. 

Pure and spotless as the angels who watched 
over her, Elizabeth was destined to partake, on 
earth, of hfllppiness resembling theirs, like them 
to live in innocence and love. 

And here my narrative must close : when re? 
presentations of happiness are prolonged be- 
yond a certain period, by losing the merit of 
truth, they fail to excite interest ; too generally 
is it the lot of mankind to feel that lasting prosr 
perjty is not a blessing granted to the mortaj 
state, to admit of their reality ; even lai^guagc sq 
M 2 
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copious, so varied in it6 expx'essions ^f sorrolr^ 
is comparatively poor in its descriptions of. joy. 
Elizabeth, restored to the arms of her parents, 
is conducted by them into their native country, 
replaced in the exalted rank her ancestors held, 
and united to the man she prefers, to him whom ' 
even her parents esteem worthy of her. Here 
let us conclude : were I to add another page to 
my history, the knowledge I have had of human 
life, of its various crosses, deceitful hopes, and 
unstable prosperity, creates the fear that thereon 
rtiust be traced some vicissitude of fortune, the 
attendant of felicity too perfect for duration. 
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THE AMERICAN PARMER. ^ 

I THANE God that my lot b to be an Amer* 
lean Farmer instead of a Russian bdorj or aa 
Hungarian peasant. It is strange, that misery, 
when viewed in others, should become to us a 
sort of real good. The hardships of these peo- 
ple are certaiply greater than those which our 
negroes experience; 

When young, I thought of selling my farm, 
because it afforded but a dull repetitioil of the 
same labours and pleasures. But when I con* 
sidered myself as divested of my .ferm^ I ima- 
gined the world so wide, and every habitable 
place so full, that I began to fear lest there 
would be no room for me. My farm j my house, , 
my bam, presented objects from which I ad- 
duced quite new ideas ; ideas more forcible 
than before. Why should I not fin^J myself 
happy, said I, where my.fathdr lived and died in 
prosperity. Though he gave me no other edu- 
cation than the art of reading and writing, he 
left me a good farm--^and his experience « free 
from debts and other difficulties— I mArrie4 ; 
and this perfectly reconciled me to my situation ; 
my wife rendered my house all at once cheerful 
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^nd pleasing ; it no lodger appeared gloom) 
and solitary as before. When I went to work in 
the fields, I worke4 with more alacrity ; I felt 
that I did npt work for myself alone,, and thi^ 
encouraged me much. 

My wife WQUld often come with her knitting 
in hej* hand) aiid sit under ihe shady trees prais- 
ing the straitness of tny fvirrbws, an^ the docility 
pf my horses. This swelled my heart, and I 
regretted that I had not married before. I know 
|io other landlprcl than th« Loro of all land> to 
whom I owe the most sincere gratitude. 

My father left me three h\indred and seventy- 
one acres of land, forty of which are good timo- 
thy itkeadow, an excellent orchard, a good house, 
and a substantial bam How happy am I that 
)ie lived to build and tp pay for aU those im- 
provements? As my difficulties are less than 
his, I have but to tr^ad his paths, to be as good 
as he was, I kiiow enough of the law to regulate 
my conpern^ with propriety.; nor do I dread its 
power. 

' These are the grand outlines of my situation ; 
^ut as I can feel mych more than I am able to 
^xpre^s, I hardly know how to proceed. When 
tn3r first son ' was bom, the \vhple train of my 
ideas was suddenly altered; never was there a 
^harm that acted so quickly and powerfully: I 
teased to^ ramble in imagination through the 
Vride yrorld ; my excursions sinc^ have not ex- 
ceeded the bounds of my farm, and all my prin- 
pipal pleasures '^e now centered within its 
fpanty iiimtSi but at tl^e same time there is not 
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«in operation belonging to it in iiirhich I db not 
find some food for useful reflections. This ib 
the reason I suppose, that when you was here, 
you used, in your refined stile, to term me, Tht 
Jarmer of feeiifig : but how rlide must thosfe 
feelings be ill him who daily holds the, axe ol: 
the plough ! Those feelings, however, I will de- 
lineate as well as I am able, agreeable to your 
earnest request. 

When I contemplate my wife by my fire-side, 
when she either spins, knits, darns, or suckles 
our child^ I cannot describe the various emo- 
tions of love, of gratitude, of conscious pride, 
which thrill in my heart, and often overflow ih 
involuntaty tears. It is true these pleasing ima- 
ges vanish with the smoke of m^ t^ipe; but 
though they disappear from my niind, the im- 
pression they have made on my heart is indeli- 
ble. When I plajr with the in&nt, my warm 
imagination rUns forward, and eagerly anticipates 
his future temper and constitution. Whenever 
I go abroad, it is always involuntary ; I never re- 
turn home without feeling some pleasing emo- 
tion, which I often suppress as useless .and fool-^ 
ish. The moment I enter on my bwn lAnd, the 
bright idea of property, of exclusive right, of ^ 
independence, exalt my mind. Precious soil, I 
say to myself, by what singular cUstom of law is 
it that thou wast made to constitute the richeil 
of the freeholder ! 

Often,, when I plough my tbw gi^und, t place 
my little boy on a chair which screws to the 
beam of the machine ; its motion, and that of the 



horses please him; he is perfectly bappyy and 
begins tp chat. As I lean over the handle, va> 
rious are the thoughts which croud into my 
mind. I am now doing for him, I say, what my 
£ither formerly di^ for me : may God enable 
him to liye, that he may perform the same ope- 
rations, for the same purposes, when I am worn 
put and old I \ relieve, his mother of some trou- 
ble while I have him with me ; the odoriferous 
furrow exhilerates his spirits^ and see^is to do 
the child a great deal of good, for he looks more 
.|)looming since I have adopted that practice. 

Can more pleasure, more dignity, be added 
to Jhat primary occupation ? The father thiis 
ploughing, with his child, and to feed his family, 
ift inferior only to the Emperor of China plpugh- 
^g »s an example to h^s kingdom. 
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